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Editorial, 


OMAN CATHOLICS in the United States are 
more free from government supervision, it is 
claimed, than they are in Spain. If it be so, 
it is because Protestants in the United States 
have a degree of liberty which is denied them 

in Spain. ‘The history of all Catholic countries has been 
that the various orders and institutions controlled by 
them have in time become rich, overbearing, and dis- 
obedient. ‘The consequence has been that in one Catholic 
country after another monasteries and nunneries have 
been dismantled, their inmates scattered, and _ their 
treasures confiscated to the use of the state. This will 
never happen in America so long as the balance is kept 
even between opposing sects and religious liberty is 
guaranteed and defended. In matters of education 
there are two tendencies in this country which will bear 
watching,—the one is towards secular education main- 
tained by the state, while religious education is left to 
the voluntary efforts of individuals and churches; the 
other, to carry religious education of a sectarian type 
into the schools, and then demand that the government 
shall maintain both kinds of training. We think the 
spirit of liberty will be strong enough to resist the efforts 
to dislodge it, no matter from what quarter they may 


come. 
Td 


Jew baiting is not yet unknown in what is called the 
Christian world; but there has been a notable change in 
America within the memory of living men in the attitude 
of Christians towards their Hebrew fellow-citizens and 
fellow-men. Not long since, to convert a Jew was as 
praiseworthy a deed as to convert a murderer upon the 
scaffold. It was even more desirable than to convert 
a mere Unitarian. But a change has come, and the gain 
of Christian charity is not wholly the result of a work of 
grace among the Christians. It is in part due to the 
dropping of Jewish peculiarities and the entrance of the 
Hebrew people in America into the common life of the 
community. Both of these changes are the result of 
civil and religious liberty. 

& 


HorRIBLE things are told in these days about the 
morals and the health of young men, and all kinds of 
statements are made to the effect that young women 
by modern processes of education are rendered unfit 
for the duties of home and society. True statements 
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of this kind undoubtedly may be made, and yet anybody 
who is old enough to remember the changes that have 
been going on since the Civil War may testify that young 
men and women were never so strong and well propor- 
tioned, capable of enduring fatigue, and alert for the 
activities and pleasures of life as they are to-day. - It is 
notable in all parts of the country that the tendency of 
young people is to outgrow in stature their fathers and 
mothers, and that the graduates of colleges, especially 
of theological seminaries, are more robust and of a more 
wholesome type in body and mind than their prede- 
cessors. We hear much about the powers of endurance 
of the stalwart clergy of a hundred years ago, yet Dr. 
Greenwood said that it was a well-known fact that there 
was not at that time a minister in the circle of Massachu- 
setts Bay who was in good health. 


st 


THE doctrine now commonly accepted by the ruling 
governments of the world is that nations and tribes that 
are incapable of founding stable. governments and ad- 
ministering justice with impartiality and success must 
necessarily come under the control of some other nation 
that has the power to maintain order and is righteous 
enough to administer justice. The doctrine is now ac- 
cepted because all the great nations are practising that 
which they preach,—or rather are preaching a doctrine of 
international relations to justify their practices. They, 
therefore, by the familiar process called log-rolling sus- 
tain each other. They say, in effect, ““Keep your hands 
off from my preserves, and I will not meddle with yours.” 
Some day the question will arise in another form, and we 
shall ask, if a dependent nation is to be governed for its 
own good, what are the qualities which will justify any 
nation in volunteering for the office of control. 


& 


WHEN the peace of the world has been secured by mutual 
consent and co-operation of the great powers, some new 
questions will be submitted to the new international 
court of arbitral justice. The weak, dependent nations 
that are governed without their own consent will make 
an appeal to this court and demand the credentials of 
those who claim the right to govern, and beg also to be 
informed as to the terms and limits of their enforced 
apprenticeship. ‘They will desire to know when the hour 
will strike when freedom for them will be proclaimed. 
Undoubtedly, the Mediterranean Sea serves the purposes 
of all nations better than it did in the days of the Barbary 
pirates. If European control were withdrawn from the 
north of Africa, some strange things would happen. Some 
strange things may happen yet if the forces accumu- 
lated in the hinterland break loose in a pan-Islamic 


war. 
& 


Nor once in a hundred times does the passionate 
orator who condemns our modern social estate call at- 
tention to the real cause of the miseries of the wage- 
workers and their families, let us say, in Pittsburg and 
on the East Side of New York. In the Bowery, for 
instance, every kind of language is spoken, and-an ob- 
server says that one “hustles or is hustled by Greeks, 
Turks, Italians, Russians, Dutch, Germans, Swedes, 
Poles, and Hungarians.’’ To this list might be added 
scores of descriptive titles representing immigrants 
from all parts of the world. Is it any wonder that with 
their clannish habits and hospitable customs they should 
be packed together like passengers in the steerage and 
furnish the material to be exploited by brutish and self- 
ish men for their own advantage? Before we can begin 
to study the means of social amelioration for these un- 
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happy millions, we must regulate the rate of their coming 
and devise ways of tearing them asunder and scattering 
them wherever they are needed all over the land. 


& 


FEW men and women are qualified to lecture to the 
young concerning the social sins and dangers which await 
them in the world of active life. A student in a pre- 
paratory school of the highest class told the writer that 
the most dangerous suggestions that ever came to him 
were made in a well-meant address by a teacher who 
pointed out mischiefs and dangers that he never heard of 
or thought of. -Well-taught boys and girls who come from 
virtuous homes have absorbed by a spiritual instinct 
the knowledge which makes-the temptations which are 
offered by the wicked seem as gross and vulgar as they 
are. Like the spear of Ithuriel, native modesty reveals 
sin in its true aspect; for, as Milton says, “‘ No falsehood 
can endure touch of celestial temper.” 


Some Defects of Good People. 


The moral obtuseness of good people is often a cause 
of surprise. People who are good friends, good neigh- 
bors, cheerful and helpful members of a household, will 
often, in unexpected ways, show a surprising indifference 
to what to persons differently born and bred may seem 
evident dictates of justice, generosity, or even common 
honesty. When one gives attention to such cases and 
studies the record of such a person, the cause of this 
moral truancy, when steadiness and fidelity are expected, 
may be found in some lack of experience on one side of 
the nature or some lack of training of particular faculties. 

A man or woman who has always moved in a select 
circle of friends and companions: who have the same 
habits, make similar demands upon each other, and who 
have like expectations concerning the benefits which 
society ought to confer upon them, may live long without 
coming into any real and sympathetic contact with 
human life on some other plane of social experience. 
Such persons may innocently overlook the fact that what 
to them would be a trivial luxury may to another per- 
son be a necessity. A little carelessness about money 
matters, which is of no importance to the one who owes 
for services rendered, may cause distress and even raise 
questions of life and death when for lack of a little money 
desirable aid cannot be procured. 

Ethical passion is an overwhelming phenomenon in 
any individual life. When it is called out by a specific 
cause and is directed against men and things that are 
considered evil and obstructive, the very passion itself 
may be the cause of unconscious injustice to those who 
are not guilty or only half guilty of wrong. At the same 
time the service of ethical passion may so occupy the 
mind as to drive out or suppress the gentler virtues and 
make one arbitrary, dictatorial, and unmindful of the 
tender feelings of those who are within the range of 
influence, but outside the field where all the active powers 
of the reformer are engaged. 

The apostle Paul noted a distinction of importance 
when he drew the line between the righteous man for 
whom no one would be likely to die and the good man 
for whom, peradventure, some would even dare to die. 
The meaning of this saying is suggested in that wonder- 
ful summary of practical duty given hy the prophet 
Micah when he cites justice, mercy, and humility as 
constituting the good which is required of man. These 
three virtues and graces are mutually contradictory in 
every one but the perfect man. To harmonize them 
a task beyond the ability of commonplace people. 


: 


. 


* 
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are just men who, in Paul’s sense, are not good; there 
are good men that are not just; and there is a humility 
which comes neither from justice nor mercy. 

The just man who is that and nothing more is one 
of the most valuable members of society, while at the 
same time he is one of the most irritating and sometimes 
the most unjust. Cato said, ‘‘Why should I forgive in 
another man that which in myself I never excuse?”’ 
Such a man takes no account of the weakness, inherited 
or caused by others’ default, which makes it impossible 
for some men and women to live up to the high standard 
which the just man sets for himself and for every one 
else. He who is strictly just renders to every one every 
penny that is due, but also he sternly exacts his own to 
the last farthing. 

When one has learned to obey the moral law and with 
all his might attempts to make it effective in the consti- 
tution and conduct of society, the grace which he needs 
to make his rugged virtues beautiful is that of mercy. 
One notes in the Gospels the fact that the teaching of 
the Son of Man tended always in the direction of gen- 
erosity, compassion, sympathy for the erring, the weak, 
the downtrodden, and the oppressed. When Jesus thought 
of the prisoner, it was not so much of his sin as of his 
misery, of the man behind the sin and the possibility of 
bringing to him the help he needed. For himself he had 
no apology or excuse for any possibility of yielding to temp- 
tation. The line for him was drawn sharp and clear, 
but this did not prevent his passing all bounds in his 
loving-kindness and good-will. 

One of the most obvious defects of good people who 
have attained to some measure of excellence in the pur- 
suit of justice and the exercise of mercy is a lack of 
humility. Spiritual pride follows the praise of men as 
naturally as one’s shadow follows him in the sunshine. 
Some good people who can be trusted to do their duty 
always so far as they see it, and whose benevolence is 
unbounded, are still so intent upon the good they are 
doing, are so conscious of the lack of co-operation which 
they expect and demand of their fellows, that they be- 
come almost impossible as companions and friends in 
the ordinary conduct of life. Those who do not share their 
sentiments in full measure and enter with ardor into their 
pursuits seem to them persons of a lower order. They 
need the added grace of humility to make them fit for 
“human nature’s daily food.” 


Unconscious Generosity. 


The genuinely generous man is unconscious of any 
virtue in his generosity. ‘This is a platitude, of course, 
but not uninteresting in connection with certain amusing 
instances in illustration of its converse. 

How often do we hear, on every side, resentful com- 
plaints of the ingratitude of a thankless world or, more 
specifically, of a thankless neighbor or friend! What- 
ever may be said of the undeniable tendency to forget 
benefits received and to cherish the remembrance of 
benefits conferred, is there any hope of peace of mind 
until one acquires (if he has it not already) the habit 
of giving one’s self and one’s possessions as the only course 
open to a self-respecting person? At this season of the 


_ year, when Nature is bestowing of her abundance on 


all inhabitants of the north temperate zone, with no 
book-keeping and no sending in of bills in the autumn, 
it needs no great clearness of vision to read in this calm 


and careless beneficence a lesson to us, her fretful and 


calculating beneficiaries,—a lesson, too, all the more im- 


pressive for being undesigned. 


_ We all must have been often amused, and perhaps 
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also foolishly irritated, by the perpetual casting up of 
accounts that some of our good friends busy themselves 
with in order to demonstrate how much we are in their 
debt. Let us confess, within the kindly shelter of paren- 
theses, that we ourselves have probably been in our time, 
and very possibly are now, as much given as most per- 
sons to wasting energy on this futile exercise in double- 
entry book-keeping, in which the account never balances 
because we are determined it shall not balance, and be- 
cause, too, we are unheedful of the fact that deeds of 
kindness do not admit of being appraised in any terms 
known to our arithmetic. Strive as we may, we cannot 
by the most persistent well-doing toward some persons 
make any headway in lessening the burden of our alleged 
indebtedness toward them. The mountain of obliga- 
tion under which they wish us to groan only becomes 
greater with every effort of ours to remove it. No favor 
on our part but finds itself met with the mention of 
some real or imagined benefit, of greater moment, con- 
ferred upon us last year, or the year before, or in our 
infancy. Doubtless our anxious benefactor’s fear lest 
we might perchance succeed in diminishing this load of 
debt quickens his invention and imparts a liveliness to 
his imagination, so that unenacted deeds of kindness 
are added to the account against us, and those really 
performed are clothed in colors unduly resplendent. 
Obviously, the only course to pursue with these fretful 
unfortunates, who will have it that no one appreciates 
their noble generosity, is to adopt, as far as is possible 
with frail humanity, nature’s method of unconscious 
beneficence and good-will, in the face not merely of un- 
recognition, but even of fault-finding and perhaps abuse. 
Thus at least some grain of calm self-approval may be 
harvested in the end, something experienced of that un- 
ruffled serenity ascribed to nature in Matthew Arnold’s 
lines :-— 
“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul.”’ 

To be sure, it is hard to go on accumulating a fund 
of good deeds without occasionally feeling tempted to 
reckon up the account and estimate as nearly as may 
be the balance to our credit. But that elusive balance 
has a mysterious way of vanishing altogether or even 
of turning itself into a deficit, if it be too closely scrutinized 


: by the person most interested. One is reminded of the 


canny Scotch peasant woman who could not be assured 
of the security of her savings in the bank until she had 
drawn them all out, after which she put them back again, | 
but lost a half-year’s interest in the process. This so- 
licitude over our real or fancied dues calls to mind, too, 
the behavior of a certain literary man who used sometimes 
to present a copy of his latest book to the local public 
library, and would presently come trotting in to see 
whether the title and author had yet found their way 
into the card catalogue, always calling official attention 
to any seeming remissness in the matter, to the amuse- 
ment and good-natured contempt of all witnesses to the 
performance. Equally amusing and equally futile is 
the practice of running about trying to collect the bills 
of gratitude or consideration that we fancy are owing to 
us. 
But the attainment through voluntary effort of Dame 
Nature’s smiling unconsciousness of merit is next to 
impossible. That sublime unconcern about our deserts 
is like salvation, only to be won by the grace of Heaven; 
or like happiness, furthest from us at the very moment 
we exclaim we have grasped it. Studied carelessness in 
lavish giving is likely to put us in the position of Gold- 
smith’s Lysippus, of whom in that short-lived weekly 
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paper named The Bee we read: ‘‘Lysippus is a man 
whose greatness of soul the whole world admires. His 
generosity is such that it prevents a demand, and saves 
the receiver the trouble and the confusion of a request. 
His liberality also does not oblige more by its great- 
ness than by his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes 
he even distributes his bounties to strangers, and has 
been known to do good offices to those who professed 
themselves his enemies. All the world are unanimous 
in the praise of his generosity: there is only one sort of 
people who complain of his conduct. Lysippus does 
not pay his debts.”’ 

To be unfailingly just and at the same time largely 
and spontaneously and unconsciously generous is surely 
as much to be desired, and as difficult of attainment, as 
the kingdom of heaven, if, indeed, the one be not identical 
with the other. 


Current Copics. 


THERE has been more violence in various parts of the 
country during the last few days than patriotic Americans 
like to see. A ‘‘race war’’ in Texas, a strike at Colum- 
bus that calls for thirty-five hundred troops to retain 
order—these and kindred items in the news do not make 
pleasant reading. It would not be fair to say that we 
are a lawless nation; but we certainly do manage to 
cultivate considerable lawlessness on occasion. In both 
the instances noted the disorders, serious enough in 
themselves, are mainly of concern because of the bitter 
feeling between classes which they reveal. The an- 
tagonism between whites and blacks is, of course, noth- 
ing new; but it does seem as if it had become more in- 
tense and violent of late. Nor is bloodshed in labor 
troubles an unaccustomed phenomenon. But the Co- 
lumbus affair is a more serious illustration of vindictive- 
ness than we have had for some time. It seems to show 
that the gulf between employer and employed is, to say 
the least, no narrower than it used to be. 


& 


A STRIKE that will be of world-wide effect, if it comes 
off, is that threatened by the International Seamen’s 
Union. As every one knows, the sailor cannot strike 
on shipboard; that would be mutiny. Off soundings 
there can be neither walk-outs nor lock-outs without 
imminent danger of the law. Ashore Jack is more nearly 
his own master. Various grievances are alleged by the 
union, and even to the mere landlubber some of these 
seem to be frivolous. For example, there is objection 
to the medical tests enforced by the Shipping Federa- 
tion. The principles laid down by the men is that ship’s 
officers only have the right to select and engage the 
men they have to work. It will be noted that Jack is 
conservative and objects to new-fangled regulations. 
There is trouble also in relation to the manning scale; 
evidently the union principle of allowing each man to 
do as little work as possible has been adopted. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that conditions at sea 
differ so essentially from conditions on land that some of 
the demands made are plainly impossible. But if the 
seamen are well enough organized to carry out their 
threat of striking, if these demands are not granted, the 
results will be amazing. Imagine the thousands of 
American tourists abroad stranded because there are 
no crews to man the homeward-bound ships! 


od 


THE death of John Griffin Carlisle is a reminder that a 
notable era in American politics is rapidly closing. Mr. 
Carlisle belongs to the group of statesmen who grappled 
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with the great problems which succeeded those of the 
reconstruction period. The tariff was one of these, 
silver was another. Mr. Carlisle was a Kentuckian. 
He had comparatively few early advantages: his educa- 
tion was mostly gained at a little rural school. Yet 
his ambition was superior to his environment. He 
studied law to such good purpose that he was admitted 
to the bar at the early age of twenty-three. Politics 
interested him from the first. He served in both houses 
of the State Legislature, was Lieutenant-governor of 
Kentucky for four years, and then was sent to Congress. 
Here he soon made his mark. He was one of three men 
who committed the Democratic party to a low tariff 
policy. When the Democrats carried the House in 1882 
he was elected Speaker. In that office he won great 
distinction. “Although in many respects a strong parti- 
san, his fairness as a presiding officer was universally 
recognized; and it is said that none of his rulings was 
ever overthrown. Through all the animosities of the 
Presidential campaign of 1884 he kept his temper, and 
his moderation won*many whom violence would have 
alienated. He had‘ been United States Senator for 
three years when President Cleveland appointed him 
Secretary of the Treasury. This was his last public 
office. He was involved in the débdcle which overwhelmed 
his party in 1896. But he did a great service by his 
share on bringing about the repeal of the silver purchase 
act. ‘To Mr. Bryan and his policies Mr. Carlisle never 
became reconciled, and it is said that his later years 
were imbittered by the feeling that he had been hardly 
treated by those whom he had faithfully served. How- 
ever this may be, he achieved enough during his public 
career to make his place in the annals of his country 
secure. 
Bad 


NON-CONFORMIST opinion in England made itself felt 
in the House of Commons last Wednesday, when Prime 
Minister Asquith, after an animated contest, consented 
to accept a material amendment to the form of dec- 
laration of the king’s accession. ‘The revised version 
of the declaration, now pending in Parliament, elimi- 
nates the historic denunciation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and substitutes therefor a simple declaration 
of loyalty to the Protestant Church. In the amended 
form, however, the non-conformists found the objection- 

‘able phrase, “the Protestant Church by law established.” 
This reference to the Church of England was stricken out 
last Wednesday by consent of the Prime Minister, in 
response to a vigorous demand from the benches, and 
the measure, as modified, went through its second read- 
ing by a vote of 410 to 84. ‘The temper of another 
section of the British electorate was indicated, during 
the debate, by a series of demonstrations in the 
neighborhood of Parliament, in which placards bearing 
the legend “‘No Popery’”’ played a conspicuous part. 
The passage of the bill by the lords is now regarded 
as assured. 

od 


A SCANDAL which recalls the Cook controversy in 
America is agitating Sweden. August Strindberg, a 
writer of note, recently published specific charges against 
Sven Hedin, who last winter was a prominent inter- 
national figure because of his explorations and adventures 
in Tibet, with having based his accounts of travels upon 
the works of a much earlier explorer, the Swede Renart, 
whose achievements date back to the early part of the 
eighteenth century. ‘To Strindberg’s charges Sven Hedin 
replied with a denunciation in which he characterized 
the writer as a wilful perverter of facts. Swedish pub- 


lic opinion, as in the case of Dr. Cook in America, is 


Pe 
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divided between doubt in the authenticity of Sven 
Hedin’s narratives and resentment of the accuser who has 
dared to cast a stone at a national idol. Strindberg, 
in support of his contention, has produced maps and 
accounts of travel by Renart, which are said to bear so 
close a resemblance to some of the evidence produced by 
Sven Hedin as to suggest more than a coincidence. 


Brevities. 


A man can make a purse out of a sow’s ear, but he can- 
not make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. The old 
proverb had meat in it. 


The Mohammedan has free course with the pagan 
races because he has no prejudice against social equality 
and intermarriage with all races. 


Which would be more productive of good results, a 
large number of good men under a bad system or an equal 
number of bad men under a good system? 


When an Englishman wishes to show his familiarity 
with this country, he talks in an easy way about “the 
States,’’—a phrase which he never heard an American use. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell has given up all thought of politi- 
cal activity, and says that henceforth he can render the 
best service to the community by concentrating upon his 
spiritual work. 


Dr. Holyoke of Salem, Mass., first graduate of the 
medical school in Boston, shaved himself on his one 
hundredth birthday and walked to the Essex Coffee 
House, to partake of a breakfast provided in his honor. 


There is vice and crime of the blackest dye in the 
United States, but nowhere can one see such evidences 
of degradation as may be noted at the door of an English 
gin palace with bedraggled women entering at any hour 
of the day or night. 


Women are said to dress as the fashion dictates; but 
why do they follow the fashion,—to please themselves, 
to irritate other women, or to win the admiration of 
men? Nobody knows: only one thing is certain, that the 
men look on and wonder when they do not scoff. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Is it Fear? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your contributor, A. Kampmeier in the Christian 
Register for July 21 ult., would have us believe that fear 
alone deters men from being intemperate, impure, and 
dishonest. How many will agree with him? Rather 
do I believe that a child with well-balanced mind, whose 
reason is properly developed, learns to see and love the 
right, and to choose physical 'and moral health for its 
own value. ‘The taunt of being a coward does not affect 
the young man who stands up fearlessly for temperance and 
purity, and is not afraid to do right. ‘The youth who 
avoids evil should no more be said to be governed by 
fear than he who shuns the deadly Amanita, while he pulls 
and eats the Agaricus by its side. 

By all means let us distinguish between fear of punish- 
ment, which controls only basest minds, and reverence 
for nobility of body and soul, which inspires to perfect 
manhood. E. R. SuMNER. 


7 CANTON JUNCTION, Mass. 
il 
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Expectancy. 


I know the night is heavy with her stars,— 
So much I know,— 
I know the sun will lead the night away, 
And lay his golden bars 
Over the fields and mountains and great seas; 
I know that he will usher in the day 
With litanies 
Of birds and young dawn-winds. 
So little though. 


So much I know. — 


I know that I am lost in a great waste, 
A trackless world 

Of stars and golden days, where shadows go 
In mute and secret haste, 

Paying no heed to supplicating cries 

Of spirits lost and troubled,—this I know. 
The regal skies 

Utter no word, nor wind, nor changing sea,— 
It frightens me. 


Yet I believe that somewhere, soon or late, 
A peace will fall 

Upon the angry reaches of my mind; 
A peace initiate 

In some heroic hour when I behold 

A friend’s long-quested triumph, or unbind 
The tressed gold 

From a child’s laughing face. 
So much believe. 


I still believe,— 


Or, when the reapers leave the swathed grain, 
I'll look beyond 
The yellowing hazels in the twilight-tide 
Beyond the flowing plain, 
And see blue mountains piled against a sky 
Flung out in colored ceremonial pride; 
Then haply I 
Shall be no longer troubled, but shall know. 
It may be so. 
—John Drinkwater, in *‘The Thrush.’ 


The Year of 18{0. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


There was something doing in 1810, although it was 
not so eventful as the wonderful year of 1809. ‘The 
historical celebrations of last year were more remarkable 
than those this year will behold. Especially noteworthy 
were the centenaries of Darwin, Tennyson, and Glad- 
stone in England, and that of Lincoln in this country. 

Distinguished names these! Among the famous men 
who began their mortal lives in 1810 there is not one to 
compare with them, and yet it had its celebrities. Among 
musical composers born in 1810 were Robert Schumann 
and Samuel S. Wesley. Two well-known American 
sculptors, Joel T. Hart and Horatio Stone, first saw the 
light of day in 1810. Of painters born that year were 
the renowned French landscapist, Constant Troyon, and 
an English painter of religious and historical subjects, 
John R. Herbert. Alfred de Musset, the French poet, 
heads the list of literary men ushered into the world 
in 1810, which includes the eminent historians, Count 
Montalembert and Henri Martin, also Martin F. Tupper, 
author of the once popular “‘ Proverbial Philosophy.”’ 

1810 was an off-year in literature. It produced no 
masterpiece in fiction or poetry, unless Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake’’ may be called such. However, among the 
notable books ‘of that year Robert Southey’s “‘Curse 
of Kehama’” and Dugald Stewart’s ‘Philosophical 
Essays” may be mentioned. Jane Austen and Charles 
Lamb were not engaged in writing then. 

In America the literary impulse was just beginning 
to manifest itself. Washington Irving was winning 
laurels for himself and his country. An old-fashioned 
magazine, The Rambler, was started at New York that 
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year. ‘The curious reader who glances through its pages 
or reads a century-old volume of The Portfolio is im- 
pressed with one thing,—the educated men and women 
of that day did take some interest in polite letters. But 
what a difference between the monthlies of a hundred 
years ago and the illustrated magazines of to-day! 

From the dearth of masterpieces one should not hastily 
conclude that there was no literary activity in the clos- 
ing year of the first decade of last century. The shock 
of the French Revolution had not spent itself: the at- 
mosphere was charged with the breath of a new air. 
Byron, who voiced the protest of the age against king- 
craft and priestcraft, was writing the earlier cantos of 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.’ Wordsworth was a liv- 
ing exponent of the poetic interpretation of Nature, 
and already he was a potent influence in arousing the 
modern feeling for the picturesque. 

Coleridge was a liberalizing force, quickening the 
spiritual life of England, then at a low ebb. ‘To be sure 
the liberal movement of the nineteenth century was well 
under way before that time, but it was gaining ground 
rather slowly. ‘The rights of individual religious con- 
viction were still somewhat circumscribed in Great 
Britain, as in the United States. The two things— 
miracle and tradition (including Scripture)—were under 
fire, although the critical temper was not so pronounced 
as in the ’30’s and ’40’s. On the Continent rationalism 
was making decidedly more rapid progress than in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

In France and Germany there were intellectual leaders, 
both poets and philosophers, who were busy with works 
published later; nor should Tegner and others who en- 
riched Scandinavian belles-lettres be forgotten. Russia, 
too, was not without its lyrists and novelists at that 
time. 

A century ago the government of the United Kingdom 
was aristocratic and extremely conservative. Ireland 
was groaning under the heel of British oppression. Eng- 
land had to wait more than a score of vears longer for 
the epoch of reform. The war on drink had not begun, 
and many disgraceful abuses were rampant in the land 
before Shaftesbury and his fellow-reformers did their 
work. 

Some advances were made in manufacturing, and labor- 
saving machinery was introduced into the mills. ‘The 
bitter hostility of workmen thus displaced developed into 
violent demonstrations that are vividly described in 
Charlotte Bronté’s “Shirley.” 

1810 was a year of commercial embarrassment in Eng- 
land, and yet it witnessed the founding of the Baptist 
college at Regent Park, London. 

Napoleon was then at the height of his power, but not 
of his ambition. To further the accomplishment of his 
designs, he married Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor 
of Austria. ‘The great Bonaparte had already played 
havoc with the kingdoms of the old German Empire. 
Now he annexed northern Germany to France. Hol- 
land, too, was united to the domains of the French 
Empire, which then included what is now Belgium. So 
absorbed was Napoleon in the game of politics at home 
that he intrusted the conduct of the peninsular campaign 
to his marshals. On the roth of July Ney captured 
Ciudad Rodrigo in Spain, on August 27 Massena 
took Almeida in Portugal, and a month later he was 
repulsed by Wellington in the hard-fought engagement 
at Busaco. A memorable incident of the year was the 
choice of the French Marshal Bernadotte as crown prince 
of Sweden, The Azores suffered from a terrible earth- 
quake. It is said that a village on one of the islands sank 
completely out of sight, and a lake of boiling water ap- 
peared in its place. 
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1810 was memorable in South America for the up- 
risings against Spanish authority. The viceroy of 
Spain was expelled from Buenos Ayres, and on May 25 
a revolutionary junta seized the reins of government. 
It is this event that Argentina will commemorate with a 
great international exposition next summer. Chile and 
Venezuela declared their independence from the mother 
country in 1810. Brazil was still under Portuguese 
control. 

Mexico was in the throes of revolution, the beginning 
of the long struggle that resulted in emancipation from 
Spain’s blighting tyranny. In September of this year 
the sister republic to the south of us will celebrate the 
centennial of this its first move for independence. 

‘There were a great many things happening in the United 
States in the year of-our Lord eighteen hundred ten. 
To describe them all in detail would require a volume. 
Some of the more important occurrences may be glanced 
at. James Madison, of Virginia, was chief magistrate 
of the young republic. Madison was a scholarly, level- 
headed President who, served his country well through 
two administrations (1809-17). An echo of Burr’s con- 
spiracy was heard in the halls of Congress when a reso- 
lution was offered, calling for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Brigadier-general James Wilkinson, suspected 
of complicity in the scheme to found an empire in the 
south-west. Another matter was claiming the attention 
of American statesmen; namely, the strained relations 
between the United States and Europe. Our seamen 
were still impressed into service on British vessels. In 
the spring of 1810 Napoleon issued a decree ordering the 
sale of more than a hundred American ships (with their 
cargoes valued at some $8,000,000) that had been forcibly 
seized by French cruisers. Our government retaliated 
by excluding British and French armed vessels from 
American waters. ‘ 

Even at that early day the people of the North were 
agitated over the extension of slavery. For example, 
the legislature of Indiana, after a long discussion, voted 
against the introduction of negroes and mulattoes into 
that territory. 

On April 30, 1810, a general post-office was estab- 
lished at Washington, D.C. At that time there were 
only 2,300 post-offices in this country. ‘The receipts 
of the postal department that year amounted to $552,366. 
It was then self-sustaining, there being a surplus of over 
fifty thousand dollars, which is in striking contrast with 
the deficit of seventeen millions last year. 

The first agricultural exhibition in the United States 
opened at Georgetown, D.C., on the roth of May, 1810. 
We then had only two main industries, agriculture and 
shipping. The inventive faculty of Americans was 
beginning to exercise itself at making better ploughs and 
other farm implements. ‘The husbandry of that day was” 
anything but scientific. : 

Inland transportation was a matter occupying the 
minds of our Congressmen and State governors. A 
commission was appointed in 1810 to explore a route 
for a canal to connect the Hudson River and Lake Erie. 
Henry Clay and other far-sighted statesmen urged the 
building of great national highways west of the Alleghanies, 
to facilitate the emigration movement to the Middle 
West. Already some bold pioneers, following in the 
footsteps of the adventurous Daniel Boone, had settled 
in the wilds of Missouri. However, white settlers west 
of the Mississippi were few and far between at the end 
of the first decade of last century. The first house in 
Oregon was built in 1810 by Captain Nathaniel Winship, 
a New Englander, and the first cabin on the site of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., was erected the same year. 

In some ways the world is better now than it was a 
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hundred years ago, yet it must be confessed that there 
were more men of genius living then than now. Ours 
is a more practical, prosaic age than that which produced 
picturesque personalities like Napoleon, Goethe, and 
Byron. ; 

DENVER, COL. 


Walter Scott and his Animals. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


The fact that the great literati have always been highly 
sensitive to the sufferings of animals and disliked the 
so-called “blood-sports,’’ and that few of them have taken 
more than a languid interest even in the chase of ani- 
mals noxious to man, is well illustrated even in so robust 
a character as Sir Walter Scott, who in his youth and 
prime was, it is true, fond of the exhilarations of the 
chase, but later often expressed his distaste for all forms 
of cruel sport. His humane feeling for animals, especially 
dogs and horses, appears everywhere in Lockhart’s Life 
of him and in his own novels and poems. Scott is still 
so ardently loved and so widely read that no apology is 
needed for culling from the Life a bouquet of anecdotes 
and incidents about his fondness for his dogs and horses. 
The brave little humane societies of England and Amer- 
ica need every encouragement, and this may serve as 
some re-enforcement of their work. Sir Walter’s heroes 
and subordinate characters, from old Dumbiedikes and 
his obstinate pony to Prince David of Scotland in 
“The Talisman,” are all portrayed as kind and careful 
in the management of their horses. The novels and 
poems especially reveal Scott’s love of dogs. ‘This 
latter was so marked a trait of his character that he 
has been called “the Landseer of dogs.’’ The little genre 
picture in “Branksome Hall” is painted from his own 
hearth :— 

“The staghounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretch’d upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale moor.” 
Of the larger breed of dogs;—deerhounds and the like, 
—one recalls the noble Bevis in ‘“‘ Woodstock,’’ Hobbie 
Elliot’s Kilbuck in “The Black Dwarf,’ Ban and 
Buscar in “ Waverley,’ Wolf of Avenel Castle in “’The 
Abbot,” Wolf-fanger in “Anne of Geierstein.” Of 
the terriers there are Harry Bertram’s Wasp in “Guy 
Mannering” and the familiar Mustard and Pepper of 
Dandie Dinmont, the little faithful spaniel Charlot 
figures in the pathetic glee-maiden scenes in “The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” and there are Jeanie Deans’s meek little 
dog Dustiefoot, and Belzie in ‘‘ Nigel,’’ Captain Hector’s 
Juno in “The Antiquary,’’ Cedric’s Balder and Gurth’s 
Fangs in “Ivanhoe,” and Lord Ronald’s deerhounds 
in the haunted forest of Glenfinlas. 

Scott's love of animals began at Sandyknowe when he 
was a little lame boy, and remained in full force to the 
last day of his life at Abbotsford. His magnetic kind- 
ness inspired even the hens and the pigs with affection 
for him. At Abbotsford a certain little black porker 
and a hen always tried to accompany the laird when he 
started for a ride or a walk, and great was the laughter 
one day when, on starting out riding with Sir Humphry 
Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and Henry MacKenzie, the irre- 
pressible little black pig persisted in galloping along with 
the cavalcade in spite of the objections of the master, 
who finally broke down in laughter, too. Scott never 
harshly rebuked his pets. He feared to hurt their feel- 
ings. When driving, he used to have the vehicle stopped 
and take his terrier Spice into the carriage, when water 
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was to be crossed, because the dog had a cough. He 
was a gentleman even to his dogs, said his friend Mr. 
Adolphus. His roughest rebuke to Spice when she 
was inclined to play too seriously with a sheep was, ‘Ha! 
fie! fie!’ Perhaps it would have been well, had he re- 
strained the dogs a little more closely sometimes. One 
day, as Scott and his daughter were passing a cottage 
by the door of which sat a child and a cat, Nimrod 
bounded gayly forward, ‘‘and the unsuspecting cat had 
scarcely time to squall before she was demolished.” 
The child wailed, Miss Scott was greatly distressed, and 
even the laird somewhat out of countenance. But his 
purse made amends. ‘This was not Nimrod’s first offence, 
for he had killed the venerable cat Hinse,—for fifteen 
years Sir Walter’s friend and the intimate of his study. 
“What could I say to Nimrod,” he wrote of this event, 
“but that which Brantéme said to one who had been 
too successful in a duel: ‘Ah, my dear friend, you have 
killed my other dear friend!’”’ 

In 1825, after the failure of Ballantyne and the loss of 
all his property, Sir Walter thought at first that he should 
never be allowed to retain Abbotsford and to return 
there at all, and said with deep emotion: “My dogs will 
wait for me in vain. It is foolish, but the thoughts of 
parting from these dumb creatures have moved me more 
than any of the painful reflections I have put down. 
Poor things, I must get them kind masters... . I feel my 
dogs’ feet on my knees. I hear them whining and seek- 
ing me everywhere”’ (Journal, Dec. 18, 1825). 

When at Naples, and driving out with Sir William Gell, 
Scott always kindly noticed Sir William’s dog, patting 
the animal’s head for some time, and saying, ‘‘ Poor boy! 
poor boy!’’ He alluded to his own two deerhounds at 
home, saying he feared they looked too handsome and 
too feudal for his diminished income. In his broken 
mind he imagined his debts were all paid, and, when 
news came of the sale of two editions of his last and 
weakest works,—‘‘Count Robert of Paris’? and “Castle 
Dangerous,’’—he said to Gell’s dog, ““And now, my 
poor boy, I may keep my dogs as big and as many as 
I choose without fear of reproach.” 

“There was one thing,’ says Lockhart, ‘‘on which Scott 
fixed his heart hardly less than the ancient Persians of 
the Cyropeedia: like them, next to love of truth, he held 
love of horsemanship for the prime point of education. 
As soon as his eldest girl could sit a pony, she was made 
the regular attendant of his mountain rides; and all 
his children, as they attained sufficient strength, had the 
like advancement. He taught them to think nothing of 
tumbles, and habituated them to his own reckless de- 
light in perilous fords and flooded streams. They all 
imbibed in great perfection his passion for horses,” 

Scott said he had an hereditary attachment to the 
horse, because he regarded him as the kindest and most 
generous of the subordinate tribes. “I hardly even 
except the dogs; at least, they are usually so much better 
treated that compassion for the steed should be thrown 
into the scale when we weigh their comparative merits” 
(Life, I., chap. xii.). 

When he was only a wee boy at Sandyknowe, Walter 
had a little bit of a Shetland pony of his own, given him 
by Uncle Thomas. Marion (so she was named) walked 
into the house when it so pleased her, and fed from ‘‘ Wat- 
tie’s’’ hand. Later in life, at Abbotsford, Scott owned 
various ponies, such as Wallace, for example, and Sybil 
Grey. 

oe morning the Shirra visited his stables to greet 
his favorite horses, all of which liked to be fed by him 
alone. Brown Adam would not suffer any one else 
to mount him, and is said to have broken one groom’s 
arm and another’s leg in their attempts to ride him. 
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‘The moment Brown Adam was bridled and saddled,” 
says Lockhart, “it was the custom to open the stable 
door as a signal that his master expected him, when he 
immediately trotted to the side of the leaping-stone of 
which Scott, from his lameness, found it convenient 
to make use, and stood there silent and motionless as a 
rock until his master was fairly in his seat, after which 
he displayed his joy by neighing triumphantly through 
a brilliant succession of curvetings.”’ 

When, in 1815, Scott came home from the Continent 
after not quite three months’ absence, his horse Daisy, 
who had previously been valued for his uniform habit 
of standing perfectly still to be mounted, eyed the laird 
askance with a devil’s look in his eyes and, when he 
attempted to mount, reared bolt upright and dropped 
him onto the ground. ‘The horse had to be sold. 

Scott’s favorite horse from 1820 to 1827 was Sybil 
Grey, who had, however, finally to be dismissed for 
stumbling, and the Shirra ‘‘stooped his pride to a sober, 
steady creature of very humble blood; dun, with black 
mane and legs; by name Douce Davie, alias The Cov- 
enanter. ‘This [the last of his steeds, by the way] had 
been previously in the possession of a jolly old laird 
in a neighboring county, and had acquired a distinguished 
reputation by its skillin carrying him home safely when 
dead drunk. Douce Davie, on such occasions, accommo- 
dated himself to the swerving balance of his rider with 
such nice discrimination that, on the laird’s death, the 
country people expected a vigorous competition for 
the sagacious animal; but the club companions of the 
defunct stood off to a man when it was understood that 
the sheriff coveted the succession’’ (Life, chap. Ixxiv.). 
Lockhart tells us that the greatest pleasure Sir Walter 
had, in 1830, at Abbotsford, was in pacing Douce 
Davie through the green lanes among his forest plan- 
tations, while his grandchildren capered about him on 
their ponies and donkeys. 

To turn now to a closer study of Scott’s many and 
much-loved dogs,—those of his: own home. ‘The first 
and most famous was the bull terrier Camp, painted 
with his master in the two well-known portraits by 
Saxon and by Raeburn, respectively. Scott owned at 
the same time the two greyhounds Percy and Douglas, 
and in Raeburn’s second full-length portrait of the master 
of Abbotsford these faithful hounds are depicted with 
Camp. 

By 1808 Camp had become too stiff and decrepit to 
accompany Scott on his rides; but, says Lockhart (Life, 
chap. xix.), ‘“he preserved his affection and sagacity to the 
last. At Ashestiel, as the servant was laying the cloth 
for dinner, he would address the dog lying on the mat by 
the fire and say, ‘Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff’s 
coming home by the ford—or by the hill,’ and the sick 
animal would immediately bestir himself to welcome his 
master, going out at the back door or the front door, 
according to the direction given, and advancing as far 
as he was able, either towards the ford of the Tweed, 
or the bridge over the Glenkinnon burn beyond Laird 
Nippy’s gate. He died about January, 1809, and was 
buried, on a fine mooonlight night, in the little garden 
behind the house in Castle Street [Edinburgh], jim- 
mediately opposite to the window at which Scott usu- 
ally sat writing.” ‘The whole family stood in tears 
about the grave, and the master excused himself from 
dining abroad, as he had agreed, ‘‘owing tothe death of 
a dear old friend.”’ 

Camp was succeeded by a terrier puppy of the old 
shaggy Celtic breed named Wallace. The greyhound 
Percy survived till 1812. Scott announced his intention 
to have ‘a stone set over Percy’s remains with ‘the in- 
scription “Ci gist li preux Percie”’ (Here lies the brave 
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The two greyhounds are alluded to in “Mar 
introduction to Canto II:— - 


Percy). 
mion,’”’ 


“Remember’st thou my greyhounds true? 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 
From slip or lease there never sprang, 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang.” 


When Washington Irving made his visit to Abbots- 
ford in 1817, he took a walk with the master, and tells 
of the troop of dogs that accompanied them,—the stag- 
hound Maida; Hamlet, a black pup greyhound given 
him by his actor friend Daniel Terry of London, and 
named by Scott from his “inky”’ coat; a superannuated 
greyhound; Finette, a beautiful setter “with soft 
silken hair, long pendent_ears, and a mild eye,—the 
parlor favorite.’”’ Still another member of the family 
was a little, large-eyed, shame-faced terrier, very sensi- 
tive to censure; and, finally, there was Trout, a pointer. 

Maida had come on the scene about 1816, a gigantic 
male staghound, a cross between the wolf hound and 
the deerhound breeds. He was six feet long, and able 
to eat from-a plate at table without rising on his feet. 
Maida died in 1824, and is sculptured at his master’s 
feet in the statue by Steell enclosed in the Scott monu- 
ment at Edinburgh, and also appears in effigy at Abbots- 
ford. 

Maida, during his life, was sketched so often that he 
got up with signs of loathing and walked away when he 
saw an artist getting ready to paint him (Journal, Jan. 
7, 1826). Writing once to Joanna Baillie, his master 
said of this dog: “It will gratify you to know that a 
favorite cat keeps him in the greatest possible order, 
and insists upon all rights of precedence, and scratches 
with impunity the nose of an animal who would make 
no bones of a wolf, and pulls down a red deer without 
fear or difficulty. I heard my friend set up some piteous 
howls, and I assure you the noise was no joke, all occa- 
sioned by his fear of passing puss, who had stationed 
himself on the stair.’’ (Familiar Letters, I. 358). 

In Scott’s den or library in Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
the venerable tomcat Hinse usually lay on the top (car- | 
peted) step of the broad step-ladder used by the owner of 
the books for reaching those on the higher shelves. When 
Maida rose from his rug before the fire and thumped with 
his ponderous paw on the door, and Scott had risen and 
let him out, then descended the cat from her watch- 
tower, purring, and mounted guard by the footstool of the 
loved one. Scott affirmed that his pets understood every- 
thing he said tothem. Hinse slept at night in the room 
of his master and mistress, the window being left open 
for him at the risk of colds to the occupants (Life, 
chap. xli.). Hinse assumed (says Washington Irving, in 
his “‘Abbotsford’”’) ‘‘a kind of ascendency among the 
quadrupeds,—-sitting in state in Scott's armchair, and 
occasionally stationing himself on a chair beside the 
door, as if to review his subjects as they passed, giving 
each dog a cuff beside the ears as he went by. ‘This 
clapperclawing was always taken in good part; it ap- 
peared to be, in fact, a mere act of sovereignty on the 
part of grimalkin to remind the others of their vassal- 
age; which they acknowledged by the most perfect 
acquiescence. A general harmony prevailed between 
sovereign and subjects, and they would all sleep together 
in the sunshine.” 

One Sunday, writes Scott, Maida was walking with 
him and some friends, ‘and, in jumping the paling 
at the Greentongue Park, contrived to hang himself up 
by the hind leg. He howled at first; but, seeing us 
making toward him, he stopped crying and waved his 
tail, by way of signal, it is supposed, for assistance. 
He sustained no material injury, though his leg was 
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strangely twisted into the bars, and he was nearly hang- 
ing by it’’ (Life, chap. xlv.). 

As late as the autumn of 1824 Maida was still alive, 
and now and then raised a majestic bark from behind 
the house. “It was one of the little scenes which should 
have been preserved by a painter when Sir Walter strolled 
out in a sunny morning to caress poor Maida, and to 
condole with him upon being so ‘very frail’; the aged 
hound dragging his gaunt limbs forward, painfully, 
yet with some remains of dignity, to meet the hand 
and catch the deep affectionate tones of his master.” 
So speaks the novelist’s intimate friend, J. L. Adolphus. 
In October, 1824, Maida died quietly in his straw, and 
was buried below a leaping-on-stone at the gate, which 
had been carved to resemble him. The Latin inscrip- 
tion has been thus Englished :— 


“Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your Master’s door.” 


Lockhart tells us that in the descriptions of Bevis in 
“Woodstock’’ we have an affectionate portraiture of 
Maida (Life, chap. Ixxi.).. The two huge Highland 
staghounds, Nimrod and Bran, that took Maida’s place 
in 1827, were the gift of a Highland chief. But they 
could not labor in their vocation, for there were no wild 
deer nearer than far Lochow. 

It was often remarked that Scott’s dogs seemed to 
understand what he said. An instance in point may 
be found in a letter by Sir Francis Grant, the artist 
(Scott Centenary Catalogue, pp. 79-81). Sir Francis 
was painting Scott’s portrait, the novelist the while 
dictating to Willie Laidlaw a portion of his ‘‘Count 
Robert of Paris.’’ It was the custom of Scott and Laid- 
law every day to repair to Laidlaw’s hill-farm after the 
dictating was over, accompanied by the two deerhounds 
of Abbotsford. One day Bran (who is painted in the 
picture standing up) began to show signs of impatience 
and a desire to get under way for “‘the hill.”” Scott said: 
“Bran, my man, do you see that gentleman? [pointing 
to him]. He is painting my picture, and he wants us 
to bide a wee bit till he has finished my hand [pointing 
to his hand]; so just lie down for a while, and THEN we'll 
gang to the Hill.” The dog had been looking into the 
master’s face while he spoke, seemed perfectly to under- 
stand, and, turning about, went and lay down quietly 
on the rug. 

In 1820-24 a favorite terrier at Abbotsford was Ourisque 
(abbreviated to Oury or Ury), a Highland bitch terrier 
from Kintails, with long silky hair. It was the especial 
pet of Lady Scott, frequently accompanied the Sheriff 
also on his horseback jaunts, and, feigning to be tired, 
would whine to be taken up, when it would sit before 
him on the horse like a child, without assistance. When 
Lady Scott died, Sir Walter wrote to his daughter Sophia 
that Ourisque “remained in the room without stirring 
and without tasting food for many hours. When all 
of a sudden it transferred all its regard to Anne, left 
the fatal room, and now lies on Anne’s bed, whom two 
days since she would not allow to touch her. Its fond- 
ness for me seemed quite like a rational creature who 
had lost a friend and sought consolation from another.” 
Ourisque was at one time downed in the house by one of 
Scott’s Dandie Dinmont terriers. This “Liddesdale 
devil,’ writes Scott, “‘cocked its nose, and went up to 
the scratch like a tigress . . . serving Ourie out completely 
—-since which Ourie has been so low, that it seems going 
into an atrophy, and Ginger takes all manner of pre- 
cedence, as the best place by the fire, and so on, to Lady 
Scott’s great discomfiture’’ (Life, chap. lx.). Ourisque 
appears in a portrait of Scott by John Watson. 

BELMonT, Mass. ‘ 
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Diversity of Gifts. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


The cataract, with foaming diamonds’ light, 
Responds in glory to the sun-brimmed skies; 

But moon and stars and eagle’s heavenward flight 
Are mirrored in the tarn that stillest lies. 


Honesty in Business. 


BY REV. EDWIN G. BROWN. 


A successful business man, his wife, and an acquaint- 
ance were talking. The subject of lying was under 
discussion. The business man said: ‘‘Yes, we all lie. 
We have to. Show us how we can do business without 
lying, and we'll quit.’”’ Then the lady told of a sermon 
that she had recently heard. The preacher declared 
that the ethics of Jesus are not practised by people 
nowadays. He said this is not because people do not 
recognize the beauty, the supreme value of Jesus’ eth- 
ical teachings; people wish to be truthful and honest, 
they would be glad to live by the Golden Rule. But 
present conditions, political, social, and economic, are 
such that it is impossible to put into practice the moral 
teachings of the New ‘Testament. Tolstoi tries to, 
comes, perhaps, somewhere near doing so; but whatever 
of success he has is made possible by the fact that his 
wife does not believe in or try to live out the New Testa- 
ment teachings, that she is a practical business woman 
who supplies her husband with the necessities. To-day 
we cannot do what we know it is right to do because 
of the vicious system under which we live. We must 
reform the system before it will be possible for men and 
women to live righteously. That is the substance of the 
teaching of the sermon, as the lady recalled it. She 
approved the sermon, believed the position to be sound, 
agreed with the preacher that men and women cannot 
follow the dictates of conscience to-day, cannot be true 
to their highest ideals, because of their environment, 
built up by the wrong-doing of others. 

This doctrine thus advocated and approved by the 
lady is a fundamental doctrine of practically every radical 
Socialist, Anarchist, Prohibitionist, and Single-taxer 
that I have ever met or whose writings I have ever read. 
These reformers, so far as I am acquainted with their 
teachings, insist that the difficulty with the world to-day 
is the “system” under which we are living. Debs says, 
“We know what the trouble is, it’s Capitalism; and we 
know what the cure is, it’s Socialism.’ And that is 
just what the radical Anarchists and Prohibitionists 
and Single-taxers say, only for “Socialism” they insert 
Anarchism or Prohibition or the Single-tax. They all 
agree that the injustices and wrongs of Capitalism are 
the cause of the sin and suffering and unhappiness of 
the world. They all agree that we must do away with 
the Capitalistic system. And there they part company, 
for each one is sure that his little reform is the ne plus 
ultra, the summum bonum, the “ Morrison’s Pill’’ to cure 
the evils of society. 

Like Carlyle, ‘I have got no Morrison’s Pill for curing 
the maladies of society.” ‘There are valuable and im- 
portant truths in the teachings of the Socialists, as in 
the teachings of all the other reformers. Some of these 
truths have already been recognized and adopted by 
the body politic. All of the truths will finally be so 
recognized and adopted. The wrongs and injustices 
of Capitalism will perish, as the wrongs and injustices 
of Feudalism perished, as all other ancient wrong has 
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perished. But there isn’t any “Morrison’s Pill’; and, 
the sooner we understand that, the better. 

It is beyond question that the preacher and the gentle 
lady are honest and sincere in their advocacy of the 
doctrine that men and women to-day, living under the 
present industrial system, cannot be true to their high- 
est ideals. [here are countless other honest and _ sin- 
cere men and women who believe and advocate that 
doctrine. And yet I do not hesitate to say that to 
me the doctrine seems false and vicious. Some of the 
noblest souls that have ever blessed the world have be- 
lieved and advocated the doctrine that there is a burn- 
ing lake of fire and brimstone, a literal hell where all 
who refuse to accept Jesus as their saviour will eternally 
burn. I have no hesitancy in saying that the doctrine 
of hell for heretics seems false and vicious to me, al- 
though these saintly people thoroughly believed in it. 
And the doctrine that any man-made conditions can so 
bind and restrict a human soul that he cannot be true 
to his highest ideals, that he cannot live righteously, 
here and now, seems to me just as false and vicious as 
the doctrine of hell for heretics,—yes, more false, more 
vicious, more harmful. 

Suppose we look about us a little. Have you ever 
lived in a normal community where there was not at 
least one person, man or woman, who was a living refu- 
tation of this ‘“‘the-system-the-source-of-sin’’ doctrine? 
Among the men and women of this town isn’t there one 
with whom you are acquainted who is living, now and 
here, a life which is pure and brave and noble? Haven't 
you a friend here or elsewhere whose life is so strong and 
fine that you must believe he is trying to live, each day 
and each hour, in harmony with his highest ideals? And 
don’t you know several men and several women whose 
lives are, for the most part, brave and unselfish, whose 
lives are, for the most part, lived in accordance with 
the Golden Rule? And, as you have talked with these 
dear friends of yours, haven’t you found that they do 
not blame any “‘system’”’ with their own shortcomings 
and failures? that they do frankly blame themselves, 
and say that with more earnest effort on their own part 
they hope to live nobler lives? Isn’t it true that in the 
lives of nearly every person whom you and I know with 
any degree of intimacy there have been hours and days, 
perhaps weeks and months, during which they have been 
so brave and strong and unselfish and God-like that we 
have known them heroic, divine? Nor is it alone among 
your friends and mine, among the “‘respectable’’ peo- 
ple, that this evidence is shown of the ability of the human 
soul to rise out of environment, above and superior to 
environment. From among the poor and the weak 
and the ignorant, from the sin-sick and the crime-bur- 
dened, come stories of courage and unselfishness, of gen- 
tleness and self-sacrifice, to show that the eternal divine 
underlies the superficial human, and that, when that 
eternal divine asserts itself and acts, under the impulse 
of that mysterious something we call the human will, 
then nothing of circumstance or environment can prevent 
the flowering forth of the God. It has been so ever, 
in all ages, in all climes, in all lands. It is so to-day 
among the savages of Africa who still live under a Patriar- 
chal system, among the semi-civilized tribes of India 
who still live under a Feudal system, among the men and 
women who range from lowest savage to highest civil- 
ized and live in Europe and America under the Capi- 
talistic system. ‘These are facts, friends, and every one 
of us knows that they are facts. 

There is another set of facts to which I wish to call 
your attention. It is sometimes asserted by Socialists— 
I think I have never seen or heard the assertion made 
by any of the other reformers—that the condition of 
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the common people of the world to-day is worse than 
it has ever before been in the history of the world. ‘This 
is so palpably false, shows such utter ignorance of history, 
that it seems hardly worth noticing. But it may be, 
I think it is, worth while to call your attention for a 
moment to the fact that never before in the history of 
the world was the lot of the great majority of mankind 
so desirable. The working people of the world, taking 
the world over, were never before so well fed, so well 
clothed, so well housed, as to-day. ‘This is particularly 
true of the working people of Europe and America. But 
this is not half the story. ‘The intellectual and spiritual 
life of the working people of Europe and America to-day 
is more active, fuller, deeper, than ever before,—vastly 
so. There are more periodicals read to-day than ever 
before inthe world’s history: there are more people 
reading them. ‘There is more independent, individual 
thinking than ever before. ‘There is a larger percentage 
of high-thinking, noble-living, unselfish men and women 
in the world than ever before. And all this has come 
under the despised Capitalistic system. ‘The atrocities 
that are still tolerated in darkest Mexico and Russia, 
in darkest New York and Chicago, make our blood run 
cold, and then hot. But barbarities, cruelties, brutali- 
ties, atrocities, have been perpetrated in every age, in 
every country, under every system. I believe—there 
are not statistics to prove it, but the evidence seems to 
me overwhelming—that in proportion to the population 
of the world to-day there are fewer barbarities and bru- 
talities than ever before, and some of the most atrocious 
forms of barbarity have disappeared entirely. 

Have these facts any bearing upon the question that 
has been raised? It seems to me that they have. If 
it is tiue that under the Patriarchal system men and 
women lived noble lives, won beautiful characters, and 
blessed their fellows, that under that system such men 
and women are living to-day; if it is true that under 
the Feudal system nobility of character was attained and 
is attained; if it is true that under the Capitalistic sys- 
tem brave and unselfish and heroic men and women 
meet us and bless us, here and now,—and all these things 
are true, and we know they are true,—then does it not 
follow that the ‘‘system”’ is not the source of sin? If 
it is true that wrongs, injustices, barbarities, atrocities, 
have been perpetrated by man upon his fellow-man ever 
since the beginning of history; if it is true that the sum 
of such iniquities is growing less and that their char- 
acter is growing less hideous,—and such seem to me to 
be the facts,—then does it not follow that the source of 
the sin from which the wrongs came, as the source of 
the righteousness from which the melioration came, 
lies deeper than any ‘‘system’’? 

Is it needful to say that I do not approve the wrongs, 
iniquities, injustices, that exist under the Capitalistic 
system? Is it needful to say that I will use every means 
in my power that seems to me wise and right to abolish 
wrong, to bring about justice? Is it needful to say that 
I believe a “‘system,”’ social, political, economic, is being 
evolved that will replace Capitalism, and that in that 
new “‘system”’ there will be features taken from Anar- 
chism, from Socialism, from Prohibition, and from the 
Single-tax? There isn’t any ‘‘Morrison’s Pill,” but 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth.” 


We must press forward. We must hold fast to that 
which is good, but to the good only. All this might go 
without saying. What does need saying, as I think, 
what needs iteration and reiteration, needs to be preached 
and repreached, and again and again repreached, is this,— 
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that in spite of all the wrongs and iniquities and injus- 
tices, in spite of all the barbarities and brutalities and 
atrocities that spring from the selfishness of men and 
women to-day under our Capitalistic system, in spite 
of all these, God rules, God’s just laws govern, the earnest 
soul may seek and find righteousness here and now; 
and now, to-day, under Capitalism, no man is harmed 
by any other than himself. 

We need to read Epictetus and Antoninus and Emerson. 
We need to get into our minds the fundamental truths 
of Stoicism, to know that a man’s highest good is that 
which comes from himself, from God through a man’s 
own soul. We need to read of Socrates and Buddha, 
to try to comprehend the fact that when a man has 
found the highest good, the pearl without price, he gladly 
relinquishes all else if need be. The fundamental truth 
of Stoicism, that the highest good is to be consciously 
seeking the truth, trying to do right,—that we need to 
get into our minds; and we need to banish from our 
minds the fundamental falsehood of Epicurism, the no- 
tion that things can bless. 

This, then, is my plain, unqualified assertion: No man, 
no woman, is compelled to lie. No one is compelled 
to deceive or to be dishonest or to depart one hair’s- 
breadth from the Golden Rule. ‘There is no compulsion 
upon you or me or any living man, woman, or child, 
to prevent his seeking and finding his highest possible 
good. It is not accomplishment that counts. It is 
not in getting or in doing. It is in trying to obey con- 
science, trying to do right. Any person, no matter 
where or how situated, may consecrate his life to obedi- 
ence to conscience, to the effort to do right. To do this 
is to win, then and there, the supreme blessing of life. 
To continue to do this, to hold one’s self to this obedi- 
ence and this effort throughout every moment of every 
day, is to hold throughout life its supreme blessing. 

I have been reading Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story 
“The Dawn of a To-morrow.” If you haven’t read it, 
I would urge you to do so. If you have read it, I would 
urge you to reread it. It seems to me to contain one 
of the deepest, most fundamental lessons of life,—in 
fact, the very deepest, most fundamental. It expounds 
what seems to me the profoundest, most important truth 
that the human mind can-grasp,—exactly the truth 
that the successful business man and his wife and the 
preacher have, as I think, failed to grasp. What is that 
truth? This,—that the Mysterious Reality, the Almighty, 
is the Eternal Goodness, the Infinite Love, the Omnipo- 
tent Wisdom and Justice and Tenderness and Mercy, 
and its laws govern here and now. 

In this story of Mrs. Burnett’s there is an old woman 
“Jinny Montaubyn,” who has come to know that the 
Almighty is. She knows that there is a present living,” 


‘loving God. She lives in squalor, among the dregs of 


East London, and yet she trusts God, and he does not 
fail her. She was in a hospital with broken legs, and a 
woman came to her and told her about the good God. 
Here is a part of the story as “‘Jinny”’ tells it:— 
“God-amighty now, there ain’t a bit of ’arm in ‘im... . 
‘“"E never done the accidents and the trouble. It 
was us as went out of the light into the dark. If we’d 
kep’ in the light all the time, an’ thot about it, an’ talked 
about it, we’d never ’ad nothin’ else. ’Tain’t punish- 
ment neither. “Tain’t nothin’ but the dark—an’ the 
dark ain’t nothin’ but the light bein’ away. ‘Keep in 
the light,’ she says, ‘never think of nothin’ else, an’ 
then you'll begin an’ see things. Everybody’s been 
afraid. There ain’t no need: You believe that?’... 
“*Ves,’ ses I to ’er, ‘that’s where the trouble comes in— 
believin’.’ And she answers as cool as could be: ‘Yes, 


it is,’ she ses, ‘we've all been thinkin’ we've been be- 
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lievin’, an’ none of us ’as. If we ’ad, what’d there be 
to be afraid of? If we believed a king was givin’ us our 
livin’ an’ takin’ care of us, who’d be afraid of not havin’ 
enuf to eat?’ 

““Where is ’E?’ I ses, ‘’Im as breaks old women’s legs 
an’ crushes babies under wheels—so as they’ll be re- 
signed?’ An’ all of a sudden she calls out quite loud: 
‘Nowhere,’ she ses. ‘An’ never was. But ’Im as 
stretched forth the ’eavens an’ laid the foundations of 
the earth, "Im as is the Life and Love of the world, 
"E’s ’ere! Stretch out yer ’and,’ she ses, ‘an’ call out, 
“Speak, Lord, thy servant ’eareth,” an’ ye’ll ’ear an’ 
see. An’ never you stop sayin’ it—let yer ’eart beat 
it an’ yer breath breathe it—an’ yer’ll find yer goin’ 
about laughin’ soft to yerself an’ lovin’ everythin’ as if 
it was yer own child at breast. An’ no ’arm can come 
to yer. Try it when yer go ’ome.’”’ 

And “Jinny”’ tried it, and it worked, and it will work 
with you and me if we are brave enough to try it. 

Two men were talking about a well-known politician. 
One said :— 

“The essential weakness and wickedness of this man 
seems to me to be that he refuses to recognize any duty 
to do right. In the accomplishment of his purposes 
he will stop at nothing short of actual crime, and not at 
that if he thinks he can escape punishment.”’ 

And the other man answered,— 

“That is exactly the position of all successful business 
men.” 

‘““How about Golden Rule Jones?” 

“Oh! he doesn’t count. He didn’t have any money~’ 

“Vou mean, then, the multimillionaires?”’ 

“Sure. They are the successful men.” 

There you have the contrast, sharp and clear. The 
decrepit old woman in the East London slums believed 
in God. ‘The politician and the successful business men 
believe in money. We, ladies and gentlemen, will have 
to line up on the one side or the other. There isn’t any 
middle ground. What separates those two positions is 
a chasm of doubts and uncertainties and perplexities 
and worries. It was said of old, “‘Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.’’ It was true then, it is true to-day. 

The business man said, ‘““Show us how to do business 
without lying, and we'll quit.” He'll never quit on 
those terms,—if he is going to wait until he is shown. 
He'll have to find the way for himself. That is the 
penalty one pays for being a divine soul, a god,—he has 
to find his own way. And the business man has another 
lesson to learn,—this, namely, that “to do business” 
is not the important thing here in life: that to seek right- 
eousness first is the important thing. 

“Can't live without doing business?” 

As Epictetus says, “‘ Nothing is so but thinking makes 
it so.”’ If you really think that you can’t live without 
doing business, and that you can’t do business without 
lying and cheating and overreaching and disregarding 
the dictates of your own conscience, why, you'll have 
to join the ranks of the multimillionaires, in spirit, if 
your purse will not allow you to do so in person. But 
Jenny Montaubyn and a goodly number of real folk in 
this world have found that they can live and do live 
without doing business,—at least the kind that calls 
for lying and cheating. ‘They have found that they can 
seek righteousness first, that they can obey their con- 
sciences, that they can try to do right throughout every 
moment of every day, and that somehow they get the 
needed things of the flesh and a joy of life and serenity 
of spirit that make life a blessing. 

Think it out, friends,—it is worth while. A good many 
people whose opinions are usually reckoned valuable 
have insisted that the faith of Jenny Montaubyn is a 
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better faith to live by than that of the multimillionaires. 
The multimillionaires themselves will admit it is a bet- 
ter faith to die by. Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie 
are seriously questioning the value of the faith they have 
lived by. They are rather anxiously seeking another. 
Buddha and Socrates and Jesus and Epictetus and An- 
toninus and Carlyle and Emerson are all on the side of 
Jenny Montaubyn. Perhaps we should forget to seek 
righteousness first and go in for reforming society. Per- 
haps the faith of Jenny Montaubyn is foolishness and 
the faith of the multimillionares is wisdom. But, truly, 
I do not think so. But think it out for yourselves,— 
it is worth while. 


The Eloquence of Schleiermacher. 


BY REV. EDWARD §S. CROSS. 


Since the age of the Reformation, no other theologian 
of any nation has attained the celebrity and exerted the 
influence of Schleiermacher, whose most famous book— 
‘Discourses on Religion, Addressed to the Cultured 
among its Contemners’’— was given to the world in the 
year 1799, and nearly a century later was, for the 
first time, translated into English by John Oman, whose 
version is published by Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘Tritbner 
& Co., London, and has also appeared in the ‘Foreign 
Theological Library” of T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

Far more by Schleiermacher than by any other one 
writer has the “Broad Church’? movement of the nine- 
teenth century, in the various Protestant bodies, been 
promoted. More by indirect influence than by direct 
has this been effected; for a legion of thinkers and 
preachers, from his own day to ours, has diffused his 
spirit and his method and the atmosphere—intellect- 
ual and spiritual and temperamental—which he him- 
self breathed and which he imparted, this vitalizing 
and renovating and refreshing atmosphere being far more 
potent and pervasive than any set of dogmas which 
he held or taught. In this connection I may be allowed 
to suggest (what, as an outsider, I am not competent 
to affirm) that the Unitarian movement in New Eng- 
land, in its spiritual rather than its doctrinal aspect, 
was not a little influenced by the teaching of Schleier- 
macher and of those whom in Germany he moulded. 

Here I may mention that, in the only interview (about 
forty years ago) which I’ was privileged to have with 
Dr. Edward E. Hale, he informed me of an experiment 
he once made,—preaching a sermon of Schleiermacher’s 
and then telling his hearers that they had doubtless 
noticed that the discourse differed from what they were 
accustomed to hear, and that it was from the eminent 
German divine Schleiermacher, or words to that effect. 
Dr. Hale told me that the sermon did not produce the 
effect which might have been anticipated, and the moral 
which he deduced was, in substance, that a sermon needed 
to be ‘‘up-to-date’’ as well as able, though Dr. Hale 
did not employ this colloquialism so characteristic of 
our more recent day. 

In speaking of the supreme celebrity of Schleiermacher 
as a theologian, it is a satisfaction in our own age, which 
jauntily holds theology at a discount, to be able to affirm 
that he was also illustrious as a philosopher, a critic, 
a subtly poetic artist in literary style, a great university 
professor, a pulpit orator, and a patriot leader who was 
one of Napoleon’s chief antagonists in Germany. Schleier- 
macher, moreover, was the exponent of a most rich, pro- 
found, varied, and gracious culture. One may indeed 
suggest that, while the supreme example of universal 
culture in the world’s history was Goethe, so it was 
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Schleiermacher who most perfectly, perhaps, among the 
sons of men, combined breadth and richness of culture 
with a profound, lofty, and enkindling spirituality. 

I shall not here have the assurance to attempt to 
weigh and measure in critical detail the greatness of 
such a man, whose fate it has been, by friends or by 
opponents, to be compared, on the one hand, to Plato ~ 
and John the Baptist and Saint Paul and Origen and 
Luther, or, on the other hand, to Balaam and Simon 
Magus. My easier and less ambitious task will be to cull 
from the translations of Schleiermacher’s writings a few 
specimens of their constant and varied eloquence. About 
the time of my pleasant interview with Dr. Hale at 
his Roxbury home I wrote for the Boston Transcript 
(to which in those years I was a not infrequent contri- 
butor of brief articles in prose or verse) a slight notice 
of a book entitled “The Life of Schleiermacher, as 
unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. ‘Translated 
from the German by Frederica Rowan. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.’”’ (I presume that this book could hardly 
now be found in this country, outside the great libraries.) 
Of these letters, few of which are theological, I remarked, 
‘““Seldom has so complete a self-portraiture of an interior 
life been given as that which is made in these letters; 
and this revelation of one of the noblest and most lovable 
of characters is peculiarly free from egotism and mor- 
bidness.”’ 

These extracts followed my notice :— 

“When a calm and noble soul moves between the lovely 
banks of benevolence and love, its whole life shapes 
itself in harmony with these sentiments. It resembles 
a quiet rivulet, which not only mirrors the blue sky in 
all its brightness, but which also reflects back a softened 
image of the gray and dusky clouds, because the varied 
tints of the lovely flowers that adorn its banks are blended 
with their gloomy hues. When the delicate utterances 
of such a soul are revealed to a trusted friend—for only 
he who reposes on his bosom hears the beatings of his 
friend’s heart—it multiplies in him its own beautiful 
existence; for the life of him who is allowed to contem- 
plate and participate in a beautifully moulded life can- 
not but flow calmly side by side with it; and the life 
of him who is permitted to behold the calm repose of a 
well-ordered mind cannot be utterly destitute of beauty, 
for with lovely magic such sight dispels or holds in check 
everything that is inimical to the Graces.” 

“All honor be to suffering, for in the present times 
it is an indispensable element of a noble life. Is not 
every one, to whom it does not draw near of itself, obliged 
to go forth into the wide world to seek it, in order that 
he may grow strong in love and faith?” 

“Then again turning from the sunshine of life towards 


‘the dusky cloud that is passing by, bearing in its lap a 


higher beauty and increased fertility; but which, while 
it is there, weighs upon the chest and obscures the mental 
vision; even that I bless; for to have felt everything— 
everything that has the power of touching a feeling 
heart, never mind how or what it be—it is this that 
constitutes the richness of life.” 

“Only that virtue which conquers faults is a struggle; 
that virtue through which each one of us evinces his 
own peculiar perfection, in the sense and spirit of God, 
is nothing more than calm action.” 

The first and longest of these four extracts was 
quoted by Schleiermacher, apparently from his own 
“Monologen.”” I could wish that some German scholar 
among my readers could translate this exquisite little 
volume into as graceful—and often eloquent—English 
as that of Frederica Rowan, in the “Letters,” or of 
Oman, in the “Discourses,” or of the translator of the 
charming brochure, ‘“‘Christmas Eve.” 
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I come, finally, to that ‘‘epoch-making’’ book, the 
five “Discourses” (or, as Oman renders it, ‘‘Speeches’’) 
“on Religion.” Probably no other book, in the realm 
of spiritual—not dogmatical—theology has ever made so 
profound and so electrifying an impression on thoughtful 
and cultured minds as this. I close with a few extracts 
from this book, beginning with some of its opening 
words, which I may term its exordium:— 

“From of old, faith has not been every man’s affair. 
At all times but few have discerned religion itself, while 
millions, in various ways, have been satisfied to juggle 
with its trappings. Now especially the life of cultivated 
people is far from anything that might have even a re- 
semblance to religion. Just as little, I know, do you 
worship the Deity in sacred retirement, as you visit 
the forsaken temples. In your ornamented dwellings, 
the only sacred things to be met with are the sage maxims 
of our wise men, and the splendid compositions of our 
poets. Suavity and sociability, art and science, have 
so fully taken possession of your minds, that no room 
remains for the eternal and holy Being that lies beyond 
the world. I know how well you have succeeded in 
making your earthly life so rich and varied, that you 
no longer stand in need of an eternity. Having made a 
universe for yourselves, you are above the need of think- 
ing of the Universe that made you. You are agreed, 
I know, that nothing new, nothing convincing can any 
more be said on this matter, which on every side by sages 
and seers, and I might add by scoffers and priests, has 
been abundantly discussed. To priests, least of all, 
are you inclined to listen. They have long been out- 
casts for you, and are declared unworthy of your trusts, 
because they like best to lodge in the battered ruins of 
their sanctuary, and cannot, even there, live without 
disfiguring and destroying it still more. All this I know, 
and yet, divinely swayed by an irresistible necessity 
within me, I feel myself compelled to speak, and cannot 
take back my invitation that you and none else should 
listen to me.” 

“Whosoever has learned to be more than himself, 
knows that he loses little when he loses himself.” 

“In the midst of finitude to be one with the Infinite 
and in every moment to be eternal is the immortality of 
religion.” 

“Offer with me reverently a-tribute to the names of 
the holy, rejected Spinoza. The high World-Spirit 
pervaded him; the Infinite was his beginning and his 
end; the Universe was his only and his everlasting love. 
In holy innocence and in deep humility he beheld himself 
mirrored in the eternal world, and perceived how he also 
was its most worthy mirror. He was full of religion, 
full of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore, he stands there 
alone and unequalled; master in his art, yet without 
disciples and without citizenship, sublime above the 
profane tribe.’ 

“I would point in silence—for pain that is new and 
deep has no words. It is that superb youth, who has too 
early fallen asleep, with whom everything his spirit touched 
became art. His whole contemplation of the world was 
forthwith a great poem. Though he had scarce more than 
struck the first chords, yout must associate him with 
the most opulent poets, with those select spirits who are 
as profound as they are clear and vivacious. See in him 
the power of the enthusiasm and the caution of a pious 
vei and acknowledge that when the philosophers 

become religious and seek God like Spinoza, and the 
artists be pious and love Christ like Novalis, the great 
resurrection shall be celebrated for both worlds.”’ 
“Allow yourself to be led once more to the exalted 
wship of truly religious souls. It is dispersed and 
invisible, but its spirit rules everywhere, even 
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where but few are gathered in the name of the Deity. 
What is there in it that should not fill you with admira- 
tion and esteem, ye friends and admirers of the good 
and beautiful? They are among themselves an academy 
of priests. The exhibition of the holy life, which for 
them is the highest, is treated by everyone as his art 
and study, and the Deity out of His endless riches appor- 
tions to each one his own lot. To a universal sense for 
everything belonging to the sacred sphere of religion, 
every man joins, as artists should, the endeavor to per- 
fect himself in some one department. A noble rivalry 
prevails, and a longing to produce something worthy of 
such an assembly makes every one with faithfulness 
and diligence master all that belongs to his special sec- 
tion. In a pure heart it is preserved, with concentrated 
mind it is arranged, by heavenly art it is moulded and 
perfected: Thus in every way and from every source, 
acknowledgment and praise of the Infinite resound, 
everyone bringing with joyous heart, the ripest fruit 
of his thinking and examining, of his comprehending 
and feeling.” - 

“When, in the mutilated delineations of His life I 
contemplate the sacred image of Him who has been the 
author of the noblest that there has yet been in religion, 
it is not the purity of His moral teaching, which ex- 
pressed what all men who have come to consciousness 
of their spiritual nature, have with Him in common, 
and which, neither from its expression nor its beginning but 
can have greater value, that I admire; and it is not the 
individuality of His character, the close union of high 
power with touching gentleness, for every noble, simple 
spirit must in a special situation display some traces of 
a great character. All those things are merely human. 
But the truly divine element is the glorious. clearness 
to which the great idea He came to exhibit attained 
in His soul. ‘This idea was, that all that is finite requires 
a higher mediation to be in accord with the Deity, and 
that for man under the power of the finite and particular, 
and too ready to imagine the divine itself in this form, 
salvation is only to be found in redemption Vain folly 
it is to wish to remove the veil that hides the rise of this 
idea in Him, for every beginning in religion, as elsewhere, 
is mysterious.” 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every duty we omit obscures some truth we should 
have known.—John Ruskin. 
Pd 


Even to us, feeble and fluctuating as we are, ministries 
shall be assigned, and through our hands blessings shall 
be conveyed in which the spirits of just men made per- 
fect might delight Elizabeth Charles. 

wt 


The Spirit of Love, wherever it is, is its own blessing 
and happiness, because it is the truth and reality of God 
in the soul, and, therefore, is in the same joy of life, and 
is the same good to itself everywhere and on every oc- 
casion.— William Law. 

ad 

Any one who tries that experiment,—for we have 
freedom of will,—the experiment of living the lonely 
life of Robinson Crusoe or the lonely life behind prison 
bars or the lonely life of living only in the upper class 
where A and B may not meet X and Y, has violated the 
great law of the universe, which is that we shall live 
together.—Edward E. Hale. 
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Literature. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF DaRWIN ON PHILOS- 
OPHY, AND OTHER Essays IN CONTEMPOR- 
ARY THouGHT. By John Dewey, professor 
of philosophy in Columbia University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net.— 
Contemporary philosophizing is given to 
the world largely in periodicals, and the 
eleven essays here collected have all been 
published before. Prof. Dewey is well 
known asa leader in the movement of thought 
called pragmatism, and especially as the 
expounder of the instrumental theory of 
logic. ‘These essays are thoroughly, even 
extremely, pragmatic in attitude and tone. 
We were going to write ‘“‘in temper,’ but 
the temper that characterizes much of the 
writings of pragmatists, especially the work 
of Prof. Schiller of Oxford, is noticeably 
absent. The first essay, which gives the 
book its title, is a clear and interesting ex- 
position of the thesis that the very combi- 
nation of words ‘‘origin’’ and ‘“‘species”’ 
marks a revolution in the intellectual life 
of men. For two thousand years it had been 
assumed that fixity and finality are inher- 
ently superior, while change and becoming 
are signs of defect. Now, the logic of the 
changeless having been exhausted, men 
turn to the realms of generation and trans- 
formation. The last essay finds ‘‘The 
Significance of the Problem of Knowledge” 
to lie not within knowledge itself, but in 
the fact that the problem is one aspect of 
the question of the relation of knowing to 
acting, of theory to practice. Other topics 
considered are: “Nature and its Good,” 
“Tntelligence and Morals,’’ and “‘ Experience 
and Objective Idealism.” Several of the 
chapters, having originally been written for 
delivery to general audiences, are broad and 
interesting in treatment, but much of the 
other sections is technical. The character- 
istics of pragmatism, now fairly well known, 
are all here. One of them will commend 
itself to many who are not eager to be labelled 
pragmatists. It is the emphatic protest 
against the habit that disposes of anything 
by labelling it and tucking it away in the 
pigeon holes of a filing cabinet. A recent 
German critic, Dr. Dewey informs us, has 


described pragmatism as ‘‘Epistemolog- 
ically, nominalism; psychologically, vol- 
untarism; cosmologically, energism; meta- 


physically, agnosticism; ethically, meliorism 
on the basis of the Bentham-Mill utilitarian- 
ism,’’ to which Dr. Dewey replies that, even 
if pragmatism should turn out to be all this 
portentous array, the one who thus defines 
it has hardly come within earshot of it. 
For pragmatism is a somewhat vague thing, 
as live movements frequently are. It is 
really part of a general attempt at intellectual 
reconstruction, which cannot be defined in 
terms of the very systems against which it 
is a reaction, while to regard it as a fixed 
rival system, making claims to completeness 
and finality, is to forget the inmost soul of 
the movement. Another thing which will 
win wide acceptance is the author’s insist- 
ence upon the fact that, whatever may be 
true, false, or doubtful about transcendent 
values and realities, our actual life has goods 
that are good as experienced. ‘‘Knowable 
energies daily generate about us things of 
precious value.’’ He is wholly right when 
he insists that to say, as is often said, that, 
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unless these experienced uses and values are 
referred to a remote and _ transcendent 
absolute, they are not really good, is absurd 
and vicious. When, however, he goes on 
to set up an antagonism between this appre- 
ciation of experienced, specific value and the 
specific conditions that produce them, on 
the one hand, and the ‘‘wholesale philos- 
ophizing’”’ that inquires after universal 
relations and finalities on the other hand, 
his position does not stand examination. 
Why not have both types of thought, both 
attitudes of mind? ‘They are not necessarily 
contradictory and exclusive: indeed, to 
many, if not to most, minds they seem to 
be mutually complementary. When Prof. 
Dewey seeks to confine philosophy to par- 
ticular objects and sets of changes, and 
asserts that no intelligible question can be 
asked concerning what by assumption lies 
outside, he shows himself to be influenced by 
a theory more than by the facts of life. 
For men have been and are deeply concerned 
with what they suppose to lie outside spe- 
cific things and changes, and until human 
nature is radically changed they will be in- 
terested in the attempts to gather up all 
particular causes and effects in a large, in- 
clusive general conception. All specific 
things and movements, together with their 
uses and values, are portions and aspects of 
a larger reality which apparently brings them 
into being only to sweep them away. We 
men ourselves were not here a few years 
ago, and in a few years more we shall van- 
ish. Men can hardly avoid thinking about 
these things, and it is not desirable that they 
should. Henry Sidgwick undoubtedly ex- 
pressed a wide-spread attitude of our time 
when he said that his own interest in who 
or what made the world was altered into an 
interest in what kind of a world it is any- 
way. To Prof. Sidgwick this probably 
meant what it means to Prof. Dewey: that 
interest is centred in special changes, con- 
crete purposes, and ‘‘direct increments of 
justice and happiness,’’ to the exclusion of 
all other concerns. But there are many 
who would use the words of Prof. Sidgwick 
to state a very different attitude. To 
them the question who or what made the 
world is one form, and probably an out- 
grown form, of the great problem of the re- 
lation between the individual man and the 
larger order of things. That problem re- 
mains. It cannot be ignored nor laughed 
out of court, and it is just what many mean 
when they ask about the character of the 
huge world out of which we come, into which 
we go. ‘Two plain facts of experience force 
the question upon us. First, we find some 
things to be so good and worthy that we 
feel they ought to endure and to dominate 
other things; while yet, secondly, they do 
not clearly and decisively hold any such 
place in the whole of things. Hence, in- 
evitably, the question. ‘‘ What kind of a world 
is it, anyway?’’ So far as can be gathered 
from these essays, Dr. Dewey has nothing to 
say touching this supreme question. He 
seems to consider it foolish to be concerned 
with it. If this is his attitude,—it may not 
be, for this book is not a complete state- 
ment of his philosophy,—his pragmatism 
will not win the favor that Prof. James’s 
brilliant work has attained; for Prof. James 
is at least alive to the importance of the 
question and has offered some kind of reply 
to it. 
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Kari Marx: His Lire AND WorRK. By 
John Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$2.50 net.—The first thing that strikes the 
present writer and reviewer of this inter- 
esting book is the illustration of the fact 
that socialism and the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, with all their impor- 
tance and significance as developments of 
social: and industrial activity in our time, 
are involved in larger movements, and that 
they come to their precise form of devel- 
opment by action and reaction among forces 
which they do not originate and which do 
not expend themselves in the plans of social- 
ism and the ‘‘International.’”’ The revolu- 
tions of ’49, for instance, and the develop- 
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ment of the Commune in Paris ran parallel — 


with the beginnings of socialism, and were 
intertangled with them, and yet had an inde- 
pendent origin. Read in this way the story 
of the life of Karl Marx is fullof instruction 
for men of candor and good judgment who are 
able to distinguish things that differ and to 
recognize movements in their true character. 
Aside from these things, the life of Karl 
Marx is singularly interesting, and the work 
of his biographer is so well and so candidly 
done that the reader is able to admire with 
Mr. Spargo and sometimes to dissent from 
his judgment by use of the materials which 
he furnishes. Marx had many enemies, 
some of whom were unscrupulous, and some 
were prejudiced so far that just judgment 
was with them impossible. As he is rep- 
resented in this volume, Marx was a man 
of powerful mind, of great versatility, thor- 
oughly honest and devoted to the cause 
which he served, with little return from his 
fellow-men but pain, poverty, obloquy, and 
| exile. With his gifted wife and lovely chil- 
dren, he maintained a household which was 
bound together by the things suffered in com- 
mon rather than by ordinary pleasures of 
family life. For a long time the only regu- 
lar income which Marx received was five 
dollars a week, paid him by Dana of the 
New York Tribune. Whether one agrees 
with Marx or not, or believes that his plans 
were practicable and what the human race 
needs, this memoir presents him in such a 
light that he appears to be a man of heroic 
mould, of the stuff of which martyrs are made, 
—one of the men who by their devotion to 
principle and self-sacrifice for the things they 
believe to be right and true compel other 
men to serious thought and honest endeavor. 
This memoir brings into view the principal 
workers in the social revolution that has 
been going on for half a century in Europe, 
and is well illustrated by the portraits of 
men who worked with and those who worked 
against Marx in his great endeavor. The 
book is an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of socialism, and one 
that no student of the movement can afford 
to overlook. 


Yet SPEAKETH HE. By Gertrude Capen 
Whitney. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. I CuooskE. By Gertrude Capen Whit- 
ney. Boston: Sherman, French & Co.— 
With some really good ideas, this writer 
has not quite enough literary art with which 
to convey them. In Yet Speaketh He the 


underlying thought is certainly a very good 
one. A young man has been deeply im- 
pressed by the unavailing sacrifice of his 
mother’s life to save a child from drowning. 
Whence this seeming waste? There must be 
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some good to spring from it. And so this 
brother turns his attention to saving all 
sorts of poor and broken things,—largely, at 
first, of an agricultural or horticultural nature, 
and then bits of human wreckage. In the 
course of this occupation he develops a 
formula which shall create ‘“‘sympathy, obli- 
gation, and discrimination,” through which 
he becomes not only a master landscape gar- 
dener, but also a master of men. Incidentally, 
of course, he wins the love of the daughter 
of his rich employer. There is, perhaps, 
rather too much elaborateness in the style 
as in this not perfectly simple sentence, “It 
was wonderful how soon Murillio, emotional 
though she was, learned, without in any 
sense losing her tenderness, to see the im- 
personal or the universal in the experiences 
brought before her, and to teach those 
who were broken or incapacitated to send 
from awakened life centres the essence of 
vitality through the heretofore enervated 
nerves and emaciated muscles, and to in- 
fuse them with manifest health and conse- 
quent desire and will to construct, as well as 
the physical and mental power to perform.” 
But there is really something quite wonder- 
ful in the description of the garden of once 
broken-hearted things, where each plant had 
been broken by a wagon’s wheel, and had 
bled almost to death. The allegory is clear 
enough. 

In I Choose we have a poor serving-girl, 
who by a chance word learns that, in spite 
of her sad estate, she can really choose better 
things, and, by making the very best of 
what she has, she can win her way out to 
light and peace. In this, of course, she meets 
with several obstacles, among them a villain 
employer; but in the end she solves all diffi- 
culties, and becomes a master in the art of 
life. Again, we must say that the style is 
sometimes a bit too grandiloquent, as in 
this description of Madame Pinchot, who 
“possessed all the superb qualities of a per- 
fect physique, a mentality that scintillated, 
an emotional life which made itself felt at 
all times in luminous waves about her, and 
a spiritual power that held in superb poise 
all the phases that manifest consciously and 
intelligently in symmetrically unfolding 
man.’’ ‘This fine creature has also the power 
of “undulating her magnificent physique and 
throwing forth strong waves of fascination.” 
Possibly a little more restraint would better 
suit some of this writer’s more sober readers. 


THE RIsE OF THE Merpia@vaL CHURCH. 
By Alexander Clarence Flick, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Professor European History in Syracuse 
University. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—This attractive and sub- 
stantial volume of over six hundred pages 
gives an account of the development of the 
Christian Church from the apostolic age 
to the papacy at its height under Innocent 
III. in the thirteenth century, giving special 
attention to the influence of the church upon 
the civilization of Western Europe. The 
author expects to follow this work with two 
additional volumes, one dealing with the 
Reformation, the other with the modern 
church. His plan includes also a source- 
book on church history, to supplement the 
texts. It is to be hoped that his purpose 
will be realized, for in the present book he 
| made a valuable contribution to the 
idy of church history. It has a double 
, being designed for college use 
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and also for popular reading. It is admi- 
rably adapted to meet the needs of the stu- 
dent, the style being clear and interesting 
and the references to the literature being 
most elaborate. A great portion of the text 
is arranged in numbered paragraphs,—a 
very desirable thing in a text-book. ‘These 
things do not, however, fit the book for 
popular reading. The numbered sections 
break the continuity of the narrative,—if, 
indeed, it can be termed narrative,—and in- 
terrupt the “general reader’s’’ interest and 
grasp. Nor does the rather excessive num- 
ber of references to sources and authorities 
either attract or instruct the popular mind, 
yet a great deal of space is given to them. 
One questions if the author has not tried 
to combine qualities that cannot well go 
together. Can a good college text-book be 
also a popular work? MHowever that may be 
there is no doubt that Prof. Flick has written 
a work of great value to the student, and 
to the minister who wishes to keep up or 
renew his acquaintance with general church 
history. 


From THE Cup OF SILENCE AND OTHER 
Porms. By Helen Huntington. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 net.—We find here 
no apparently overmastering impulse of 
song—‘‘I do but sing, because I must.’’ On 
the other hand, this poetry is not painfully 
manufactured as is some modern verse, 
which, in a crowd, passes muster. This 
writer believes, perhaps with Kipling, that 
the city is as good a theme for the poet 
as Virgil, ‘‘the mystic of genius,’’ found the 
glory of “‘the divine country,” and ‘‘its life 
that never disappoints.” For in rather 
striking verse she calls upon the poets of the 
new day to— 

“Fling o’er its towers fantastic clouds of 
legend 
And wild desires, 
Let it stand in the dawn and sunset, vast, 
triumphant, 
Mid opal fires, 
Till it glows in the thoughts of men a thing 
of wonder, 
Queen of its own, 

Girt with its shining rivers, 

sword-like 
Venice outgrown.” 


Perhaps Miss Huntington’s grace as a 
singer is shown as well as anywhere in the 
verse from a “‘song’”’:— 


“The night is far too sweet for sleep, 
The day a vigil seems; 
Not less I know, in rapture deep, 
The sovereignty of dreams. 
My soul to sordid earth is lost, 
And, clothed with wings of fire, 
It finds new worlds, all flame and frost, 
All wonder and desire.” 


splendid 


THE WINNING OF IMMoRTALITY. By Fred- 
eric Palmer. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell& Co. $1 net.—In treating of the doctrine 
of immortality among the Hebrews, Mr. 
Palmer takes, we think, the right point of 
view. ‘The germs of the doctrine are found 
in the early days, but are not fully devel- 
oped until after the Old Testament canon 
is finished. He says, ‘‘We catch but in- 
distinct glimpses of it in the Old Testament: 
we find it taken for granted in the New.” 
He thinks the Hebrews were repelled by the 
Egyptian form of the doctrine, and wonders 
why they did not come under its influences. 
He says: “There is little indication that 
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they borrowed any of the ideas or customs 
of Egypt or were directly influenced by them. 
No satisfactory explanation of this problem 
has been found.” A similar problem is 
suggested by the fact that there are no 
unmistakable proofs that Israel ever so- 
journed in Egypt. In a condensed account 
of the development of the idea of immor- 
tality in the Christian Church we are led 
up to the final question whether or not im- 
mortality is inherent or something to be 
attained by patient continuance in well 
doing. Immortality, if we have it at all, 
“4s actually present and verifiable here and 
now.” That is to say, the condition that 
makes human personality permanent is 
found in the character; but, if the character 
deteriorates, the hold upon life is weakened. 
Human immortality may therefore be con- 
sidered as an acquisition. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Centenary Edition of the works of 
Theodore Parker is published by the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The New York Saturday Times Review 
furnishes weekly amusement in its queries 
and answers from readers. In a _ recent 
number one anxious inquirer desires infor- 
mation concerning Longfellow’s ‘“‘Wreck of 
the Hesperus,’’ as he knows neither ‘the 
name of the poem nor who wrote it.”’ The 
next correspondent has been unable to 
find ‘‘a poem by Harriet Beecher Stowe’”’ 
beginning, ‘““When winds are raging o’er 
the upper ocean,’ a line which, however, 
he singularly misquotes. Another corre- 
spondent in the same column has been search- 
ing in vain for a quotation from one of Lowell’s 
best known poems. Still another asks ques- 
tions about Basil King. Perhaps it would 
be well to recommend to such inquirers as 
the last the new edition of Who’s Who. 


The sixth edition of Who’s Who in America 
has recently appeared. It contains 17,546 
names and sketches, nearly 3,000 of which 
appear here for the first time, besides refer- 
ences to 6,411 sketches in previous editions 
which are thus made available for easy 
reference. An immense amount of work 
has gone into the preparation of the new 
volume. The most disappointing feature of 
the present edition is that the Key to 
Publishers, which was begun in volume II., 
and was to the present writer easily the most 
valuable feature of the book, has been 
abandoned; but in all other respects the 
book is fully up to the level, and doubtless 
an advance on previous years. One of the 
new features is a system of cross refer- 
ences in regard to family relationships. 
The geographical index has been retained, 
listing by state and post-office addresses all 
the names in the book. There is no doubt 
that after the dictionary and encyclopedia 
this is the most frequently consulted book 
of reference in libraries, editorial offices, and 
other similar workshops, while for the gen- 
eral reader it proves often to be a great 
convenience. (A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago.) 


Books Received. 


From the Century Company, New York. 
Anne of Tréboul. By Marie Louise Goetchius. 
Happy Island. By Jennette Lee. $1. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York 
The Year of Grace. By George Hodges. $1.25 net. 


$1.20 net 
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Two Points of View. 


Said the grave gray goose to her gosling gay: 
“Don’t walk so queer and jerky! 

Just glide, or people along the way 
May mistake you for a turkey!” 


Quoth Madam Turkey: ‘Don’t walk so flat! 
Do move with more animation, 


My son! They’ll think you’re a gosling! That 
Would be such a mortification!” 
—The Independent. 


Nancy’s Fair. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


“Where now, Nannie?’”’ 

“Only up to the Foggs’, mamma; it’s 
their busy day, and I like to be around;”’ 
and ten-year-old Nancy Norton mounted 
her stilts, while the other boarders smiled 
after her energetic little figure. 

“She’s smart, real Yankee smart,’’ com- 
mented one. 

“Got gumption, as the people about here 
say.” 

“Faculty, I’ve heard country folks call 
it. Is it your precept or example, Mrs. 
Norton, that has made her so handy?” 

But the young mother, with the New York 
clothes and an alert manner as if eager and 
able to help things along, merely laughed 
and said, ‘‘It must be the result of my al- 
ways quoting at her Thoreau’s ‘Be not 
only good; be good for something.’”’ 

Meanwhile Nancy, arrived at the Fogg 
farmstead, found her friend Lovena looking 
woebegone. ‘“‘My, Nan! I wish I could 
dress up like that in the morning! My only 
pretty gingham was in yesterday’s wash, 
and tain’t any matter if it was, for I shan’t 
go to Old Home Day Exercises this after- 
noon because I can’t cook and mother says 
she can’t stop to beat up anything; and it 
isn’t considered proper to carry food you 
just buy at the store.” 

At her playmate’s evident intention to 
fret idly, Nancy spoke impatiently: ‘‘ Well, 
Vena Fogg, I shouldn’t have had this dress 
on if mamma hadn’t done it up herself with 
the electric iron she brought with us, and you 
and I can do your gingham the same way, 
for I ’spose Mrs. Fogg would call it keeping 
under her feet if we put a flat-iron on in your 
kitchen. I guess you wouldn’t sniff at store 
food if you could see how city people buy 
ready-made lunches and. start off on picnics. 
You’re stepping on your shoe-lacing. Here, 
let me show you how to tie it so it won’t 
come undone.’’ Her capable little brown 
hands felt a splash. ‘‘Why, Lovey, I didn’t 
mean to be cross. Where’s your hanky? 
Well, of course, you lost it if you put that 
pocket in upside down; but there! if your 
mother says she’s too beat out to show you, 
and you don’t get taught sewing in school, 
I suppose you aren’t to blame. Look here, 
ducksy, I know how to make a cake—but 
I’ve promised mamma I'll never try to bake 
one, for we use a gas stove and she’s afraid 
it might burn me.”’ 

Lovena brightened. ‘‘I guess mother’d 
bake it, if that was all she had to do about it.” 

The result was that the Fogg family was 
represented at the Old Home Collation by a 
happy little daughter who carried a cake 
minus one corner, and that Nancy slipped 
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tardily into dinner at the Inn, smudged with 
flour but with her black eyes blazing like a 
conqueror’s as she held out a small square 
parcel and cried, ‘“‘Eat it, mamma! All I 
forgot was the pinch of salt.” 

A few days after this characteristic epi- 
sode, clanging bell and shooting flame and 
the arrival of an engine called ‘‘ Torrent,” 
with a stream like that from a soda-bottle- 
syphon, all proclaimed that a shabby cabin, 
known as the abode of those Joneses, was 
doomed, and Lovena Fogg wrung her hands 
and sobbed:— 

“Tsn’t it dreadful, when they lost their 
horse last week and had a new baby!” 

“Then why don’t you save the baby- 
carriage instead of a harness?’’ demanded 
Nancy, who of course was on hand, and who 
now darted under the ropes and pulled 
some stereoscopic views from a fireman’s 
hand as he was about to thrust them for 
safe keeping into a kettle of soup. 

The fire made almost a welcome excite- 
ment for the boarders, and they offered 
random relief suggestions. The villagers, 
however, seemed more indignant than sorrow- 
ful because the shiftless family had ‘‘come 
on the town.’ ‘They’d help, Lor’ bless you, 
to set the Joneses going, but ’twould have 
to be by contributing stuff, not cash. 

Nancy overheard Farmer Fogg saying 
this, and when her mother had slipped up- 
stairs with her at night she paused after she 
had repeated,— 


“To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me.” 


“Mamma, if I were the Joneses, I’d want a 
bed as well as food. Couldn’t we buy a 
barrel of the Foggs’ apples, so they could 
feel rich enough to give away an old yellow 
painted bedstead I’ve seen in their attic?’’ 
“Ves, dear; but all the boarders ought 
to buy of all the farmers in order to raise 
enough of a purse to do much good.” 
‘“When people buy of other people it’s a 
Fair, mamma. May I have one? Please!” 
Mrs. Norton hesitated, wondering whether 
a No or Yes would make Nannie go to sleep 
the more quickly; and meantime Nancy 
went on with the interrupted prayer:— 


“Will make me honest, kind, and true, 
As everybody ought to be,”’ 


and put up her lips for the good-night kiss. 

The next morning she began planning 
where she had left off, and by noon Nancy’s 
Fair, as it was at once dubbed, was under 
way, its projector stilting up one side and 
down the other of the street, with the frank- 
ness of a child coaxing for some contribu- 
tions and refusing others. 

‘‘Mayn’t we have one of your real Maltese 
kittens to sell? I heard a lady at the Inn 
say she would like one to carry away. 

““A whole gallon of grape juice? You’re 
awfully kind, but the jug would be so heavy 
in a trunk that won’t you let us uncork and 


' sell it off in bottles? 


“Lovena, don’t say you can’t do anything— 
—you ought to know where rock ferns grow, 


/and you can fill birch-bark canoes; every- 


body always has one of those on the train 
when she’s going home from her summer 
vacation.” 

It was a temptation to hector Nancy 
about her Fair, for she overrode objections 
like a jumping colt, and one heard bits of 
conversation like :— 
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“Nan, I can’t manage a barrel of apples, 
for I live in a flat.” 

“We'll have some fruit to offer by the dozen 
and you can fill in the chinks in your suit- 
case, then,’’ was the eager answer. 

“Do you want me to contribute this to 
your sale?’’ teased another, holding up a 
parasol-cover she was embroidering. 

“°-Course not; but if you’ve a mind to 
turn in the novels you’re through reading, 
the Street-ers would love to buy those.’ 

“Ym sorry I shall’ not be here, Nancy, 
but I’m leaving to-morrow.’ 

“Leave your old croquet set and hammock, 
too, please; I’ll make Vena buy one of them.”’ 

It must not be thought that Nancy all 
unaided—worked out details of the Fair, 
for Mrs. Norton advised. ‘‘ Have your tables 
on that V of land which is going to be a 
park when it is older; that’s neutral ground.” 
And Nancy understood when you talked 
to her like a good comrade. 

Having got permanent and transient resi- 
dents to promise they would come and pur- 
chase something, her Alexander-like spirit 
led her to look about for more worlds to 
conquer, and she concluded that passing 
automobiles would answer the purpose. 
Hundreds of touring-cars went through 
the street daily; presumably their occupants 
were either hungry or thirsty. Conse- 
quently, right under the guide-posts at the 
cross-roads, where chauffeurs always slowed 
up to read the signs, there must be a refresh- 
ment table bearing box-lunches and pitchers 
of iced milk. 

“T'll bet they’ll buy!’ cried Nan. 

“ Nancy!”’ remonstrated her mother. 

“Vou say it for me, then,’ turning to a 
fellow-boarder who was allowed to use 
slang. 

“If you want to catch customers, why 
don’t you run a lunch-counter at the top 
of the hill where people always get silly over 
the view and stop long enough to eat pie, 
eake, ham, and chicken sandwiches?’’ the 
boy replied; and Nancy clapped her hands. 

“Tt will be a Progressive Fair, won’t it, 
mamma, scattered round like card tables? 
Now, what else can we do?”’ 

The group were gazing from the piazza to 
the trolley track connecting the street with 
a neighboring city, and they noticed that 
the up car was having a long wait for the 
passing of the down one. ‘‘There’d be a 
chance to make money, Nancy,’ some one 
said. “You could sally out to the pas- 
sengers with a who’ll-buy-my-flowers air.”’ 

“So I will,’ she declared, “and if I have 
something to hand up to the windows quick,— 
baskets of berries or’’— 

“They would rather have a drink than 
anything else; but if the car started, there’d 
be breaking of tumblers, I’m afraid,’ said 
mamma. 

““Can’t break those paper cups we have at 
school now,”’ said Nancy. ‘‘Let’s send for a 
lot of those and have a table of lemonade 
at the siding, and when there’s a long wait 
of an electric, Vena and I can peddle it, and 
the buyers can throw away the cups, the 
way we do at school after we use them once.’’ 

The summer boarders gasped, chuckled, 
“O these modern pupils!”—and sent for 
the cups. 

Everybody was so interested in Naney’s 
Fair that she wondered no offer of help 
,came from Miss Talbot, who was charming 
| because she knew what the really best things 
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in life were; of course part of her niceness 
consisted in not talking about herself, and she 
seemed to make rather an effort to explain. 

“Nannie, deat, I'd like to join in the work, 
but I have some relatives touring the moun- 
tains and they’ve written that any day 
they may return this way. They don’t 
know just my location, so I must keep on 
the lookout and be at liberty to welcome 
them, for they are very kind relations.’ 
She niight have said, ‘‘ Very rich ones, too,”’ 
only it never occurred to her to boast that 
she was first cousin to millionaires. 

When the Fair Day came it was luckily 
also a fair day, and Nancy had accumulated 
such a lot of interesting and varied stuff 
that its display looked like a glorified Rum- 
mage Sale. As sellers or buyers all the 
boarders kept busy through the hot hours, 
and Nancy and Lovena went like shuttles 
back and forth from lemonade booth to 
trolley-car, for it seemed as if the con- 
ductors somewhere exceeded the speed limit 
in order to have a good long wait at that 
wet siding. In the thick of business the 
lady who had presided over the box-lunch 
bench gave out physically, and Miss Talbot 
went to Nancy as to a superior officer and 
volunteered,— 

“T'll give up watching for my relatives 
arid tend the booth for the rest of the after- 
noon.” 

It was an unselfish offer, for the cool Inn 
porch gave a better survey of Boston-bound 
autos than did the refreshment counter 
around which local runabouts were buzzing 
dustily; but hardly had she taken her place 
behind the appetizing wares when a touring- 
car approached, and she heard the owner 
say to his chauffeur :— 

“Does the sign say anything about an 
Inn in the neighborhood? And what is this 
village up to to-day, anyway?”’ 

The gentleman’s voice sounded familiar, 
but goggles and cap, veils and dusters so 
disguised the party that she was scarcely 
prepared to hear next: ‘‘Cousin Sara T.! 
We've been hunting for you this last hour. 
Now you're to get right in and go with us 

to Boston, and we can visit on the way.” 

How tempting the plan appeared to Miss 
Talbot, for she loved the cousins dearly, 
and felt that it was no day to urge them to 
stay to supper at the Inn; for who knew if 
there’d be any supper, with the dishes and 
even the landlady doing service up and 
down the street? Then she looked at her 
sales-table and shook her head. 

“You precious people, I must stick to 
my job like Casabianca. Little Nancy 
Norton, who is running this Charity Fair, 
really needs the help of every one of us.” 

“You always were a good girl, Sally,” 
said the rich man, who nevertheless thought 
highly of something besides money; ‘‘but 
we can’t tarry, and we must see more of 
you. Look here! If I’ll buy what there is 
left of the Fair, can you come?” 

“Ask the boss,” was the laughing reply 
Miss Talbot permitted herself. 

Naney listened to the business proposal 
like a veteran manager of bazaars. She and 

Vena had raced on errands till they were 
tired; the landlord had said he could not 
‘spare any more ice; the anti-germ cups had 
given out; and the lazy Joneses were the 
only persons on the street who weren’t ready 
for bed; so she flashed a mischievous glance 
and said,— 
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“Tl have to ask a lot if you want to buy 
Miss Talbot away from me.” 

“O ho! she’s priceless,” was the answer 
of the magnate who found the small tyrant 
delightful. “But perhaps I can make it 
worth your while to close out. What sum 
did you set your heart on raising to-day, 
young lady?” 

Nancy thought rapidly: when the cash 
taken at the different stands had been 
counted last, it amounted to $142. A good 
round figure, like $150, would be better to 
stop at, but she just knew that the man 
who owned such a car, atid who also seemed 
so kind, would contribute more than $8. 
So Nancy’s black eyes took on a confiding 
and appealing expression and she ventured, — 

“We could raise $175 by sunset.’ 

Call it $200. Done? Go get your 
bunnit, Sally.’ 

The snatching up and away of their dear 
Miss Talbot in such a splendid chariot 
distracted everybody’s attention, and it was 
evidently best for all concerned to call the 
Fair off and to get an unexpected, blissful 
hour of rest before flocking to the piazza 
for their nightly cloud-worship, when praise 
and congratulations poured in on Nancy. 

But she kept as simple and unspoiled as a 
man who feels he has merely done what was 
“all in the day’s work.’ A little wistful- 
ness crept into her voice, however, when 
came the bedtime hour, and she asked,— 

“Have I been like Mr. Thoreau to-day, 
mamma ?’’ 

Puzzled silence for a minute, and then Mrs. 
Norton gave her a love pat. ‘You mean, 
not only good, but good for something? 
Yes, dear.” 


“Nutsy.” 


“Grandpa! grandpa!” called Donald, run- 
ning into the house one frosty morning last 
fall, ‘‘What do you think? All those wal- 
nuts I gathered yesterday and put in the 
woodshed in a basket are gone. Did you 
put them anywhere else?”’ 

“No, I did not,” answered grandfather, 
putting on his overcoat to go down town, 
““T saw the basketful last night. Look 
around and perhaps you'll find them.” 

Donald hunted and hunted for those lost 
nuts, but not a single one did he find. 

Monday morning, before the washwoman 
came, mother went into the woodshed to get 
down the washboiler, which was hanging 
on a high nail. A moment later -Donald 
heard his mother call him, and came running. 
He climbed up and looked where she pointed. 
There in the boiler were his lost nuts,—at 
least a quarter of a bushel. 

Mother pointed to the rafters at the other 
end of theshed. ‘There sat a little red squir- 
rel, his tail erect, his little feet spread wide, 
holding tight, and his head cocked first on 
one side and then on another, while he chat- 
tered and scolded at the giants who had found 
his winter supplies. 

“Do you suppose he did it?” asked Donald. 

“T don’t doubt it,” laughed mother, as she 
carefully lifted the boiler down and emptied 
the nuts into the basket. ‘It was too good 
a chance for him to lose.” 

“He must have worked pretty hard,” said 
Donald, “to carry such a lot of nuts so 
quickly. Did he put them all in his cheeks?”’ 

“They are the only pockets squirrels 
have,”’ answered mother. 
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When grandpa came home that evening, 
he was told all about it. 

“Well, well,” he laughed, “I think I’ll 
have to see if I can make that squirrel a house, 
and then perhaps he will live here in the wood- 
shed.” 

Next day grandpa took a wooden box and 
put a layer of sawdust on the bottom. ‘Then 
he laid some boards over that, making a little 
floor. 

Next he nailed a partition in the box, and 
half filled the smaller part with fallen leaves. 

“Nutsy’s bedroom,” explained grandpa. 
In the other section he scattered a handful of 
dried pumpkin-seeds. 

“The dining-room, I know!’’ exclaimed 
the delighted Donald. 

“Ves,” said grandpa, ‘‘Now I’m going to 
make him a front door.’’. And he cut a hole 
in one end just about big enough for a fat 
little squirrel to squeeze through. 

“Now for the roof,’ said he, nailing on 
the lid of the box. Then grandpa solemnly 
tacked a card above Nutsy’s front door. It 
read :-— 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMAN 


But would you believe it? Although dain- 
ties were scattered along the high pathway 
that led to the “Furnished Rooms,” Nutsy 
would not live there. He liked his own cosey, 
hidden nook better. 

As the days grew colder, and nothing 
seemed left for Nutsy outdoors, Grandpa 
hung ears of corn on the now leafless walnut- 
tree, and now and then a can filled with 
pumpkiu-seeds. Nutsy would come and, 
with a whisk of his bushy tail and a cock of 
his bright little head, settle himself to the 
enjoyment of the feast. 

Although the children tried to coax him to 
eat from their hands, and laid out tempting 
trails of peanuts and popcorn from the tree to 
porch, he would never be tamed. He ac- 
cepted all bounty as his just due, but gave no 
favors except his own bright, cheery, frisky 
little presence, 

Once or twice he had eaten the corn scat- 
tered on his dining-room floor, or picked up 
a choice pumpkin-seed or two on the door- 
sill, but as for staying in a strange house over 
night—no, indeed! 

One day in the late spring, when the wood- 
pile in the shed was almost gone, grandpa 
found behind some old boards in a well-shel- 
tered corner the cosiest of little nests, well 
lined and padded with dried grass and leaves, 
where Nutsy had spent the long winter nights. 
Lillian Kennedy Wyman, in Sunday School 
Times. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The schoolmistress was showing off her 
pupils to some visiting friends. She had 
been over the same ground a day or two be- 
fore, and thought she could trust them to do 
her credit. 

‘‘Who knows what useful article is fur- 
nished to us by the elephant?” she asked. 

“Tvory,” was the prompt reply of three 
boys at once. 

“Very good. . And what do we get from the 
whale?’”’ e 

‘““Whalebone.”’ 

“Right again. And what from the seal?” 

“Sealing-wax,’’ answered Peter Sand, whose 
inventiveness was better than his memory. 
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O Heart! O Soul! 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK. 


O Heart! Thou ne’er hadst known 

Thy sorrows’ worth, had not the Master shown 

To what thou might’st attain, 

Nor longed for ease, hadst thou ne’er suffered pain! 


O Soul! Thou ne’er hadst sung 

Thy sweetest songs, had not thy heart been wrung 
With sorest, bitterest grief, 

Nor hoped for heaven, had earth brought thee relief! 


The Land of Make-believe. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When you were a child, and lived in the 
wonderful country of Make-believe, did 
you ever build for yourself a delightful 
playhouse, at the base of an old elm, a 
vast, branchy, venerable elm, with boughs 
drooping low as if they loved the earth, and 
with arched and twisted roots and the pecul- 
iarly soft, clover-sprinkled turf that grows 
at the foot of such venerable trees? 

There was once such a playhouse made by 
a child named Sarah Jane Smith, and I 
never pass sucha grand monarch of the 
fields, with its leafy crown ‘towering into the 
sky, but I seem to see that treasure house 
made and played in by Sarah Jane. For, 
though in after years she came into many 
good things, and was richly endowed with 
this world’s goods, nothing quite so dear, 
so delightful, as that precious place where 
she dreamed such charming dreams and 
made a perfect little world out of her own 
imaginings, has ever fallen to her lot. The 
small arches between the tree roots made 
the most delightful suite of rooms—parlor, 
bed-room, kitchen, and sitting-room. She 
played there was a cellar, and a wood-shed, 
a front porch, a chimney, and a pump, and 
you know if you play hard enough in the 
land of Make-believe it is the same as if you 
possessed these necessary things. 

Sarah Jane furnished her house beautifully 
with a set of broken toy furniture that had 
come down to her from her sister Ann. She 
also had a lot of pretty, smooth pebbles, 
some broken bits of glass and china, and one 
great treasure, the cover of a sugar-bowl 
almost whole, with the exception of the 
knob on top. 

But the principal furnishings were ten 
exquisite dolls, made of rags by Sarah Jane 
herself, and very richly clothed with bits 
and snippings left from her own frocks. 
These creations, with their flat counte- 
nances, charcoal eyes, and ringlets, consti- 
tuted Sarah Jane’s large and troublesome 
family. It was wonderful the uses to which 
the sugar-bowl cover was applied, and the 
amount of delightful pretending to which 
it led. Sometimes it served as a cradle, or 
bath-tub, for her youngest child, a very cross 
and ill-tempered infant, and sometimes for 
a tea-tray to an afternoon party of fashion- 
able friends. She possessed one very ex- 
quisite bit of china with a red and blue 
bird upon it. This was her greatest treas- 
ure, and the plum cake was always passed 
round on it when the Lady Arabella Simp- 
kins favored her with a visit. When the 
minister called he was served with ginger- 
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bread on a bit of blue delft, being of second- 
ary social consideration. If the school- 
ma’am came she had to put up with noth- 
ing better than cold corn-bread on common 
white ware. 

When Sarah Jane washed her children’s 
faces in the sugar-bowl cover she tucked up 
her sleeves, which gave her a matronly ap- 
pearance, and when they were naughty and 
cried she corrected them with her slipper, 
gravely remarking that the chastisement 
hurt her more than it did them. This ap- 
peared to be a reminiscence of her own ex- 
perience vividly remembered. ‘There was a 
serious time in the playhouse when all the 
children were down with measles at the same 
time, and had to be dosed with the bad-tast- 
ing medicine. ‘Then the little mother was all 
love and devotion, rocking and tending them 
with great tenderness, and smearing her 
face with their charcoal features, as she 
lavished kisses on them. 

The playhouse was enclosed by a row 
of stones chosen from the brook, and sur- 
rounding ‘a little garden dug over by the 
half of a rusty case knife, and planted daily 
with twigs from the tree stuck in the earth 
and bits of turf and wild flowers. This 
garden required a deal of tending and water- 
ing, and there were almost more pretending 
and making-believe in regard to the beautiful 
fruits and flowers that grew there than any 
other part of her dominions. I am sorry 
to say that on one occasion Sarah Jane ap- 
propriated some fine peonies from a neigh- 
bor’s yard without the ceremony of asking, 
and stuck them in her garden, hoping they 
would grow. It was the birthday of her 
youngest infant, Belinda Maria, and Sarah 
Jane felt something special ought to be 
done. Butasit happened Fate in the form 
of Neighbor Bly was looking out of her sit- 
ting-room window, and when Sarah Jane 
came home at noon Retribution in the 
form of Mother Smith was ready with the 
slipper, and she received such an applica- 
tion of that useful instrument of torture 
that the taste for appropriating other people’s 
property was effectually checked for the 
remainder of her life. The peonies withered. 
There were no assets in the way of fun. She 
spanked her dolls all round, and placed them 
with faces toward the trunk of the tree, and 
sat down to reflect on the rule of mine and 
thine, and how much nicer it would be if we 
could all share everything with everybody, 
and they could do the same toward us. 
Little Sarah Jane did not suspect that she 
was a socialist. 

There were delicious times for Sarah Jane 
when the sun glinted through the thick, 
leafy thatch over her head, and the cool 
wind blew among the boughs, and Sarah 
Jane was as happy as a child well can be 
when its little heart is bubbling over with 
contentment and love for everything, and is 
creating the most charming things in the land 
of Make-believe. She had for playmates 
all the birds and bees and butterflies, and 
she seemed to know just what they were 
talking and singing about, and she invented 
a new language in order to talk with them 
freely which she called cluckity-cluck. 
This language was also understood by small] 
animals such as rabbits and squirrels. 

One day to her joy she discovered near her 
tree the half of a hollow log just large enough 
to hold her sitting in it and, with two long 
sticks for oars, she at once made it into a 
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‘pleasure boat. But now that a boat had 
been discovered it was necessary to invent 
ariver. That, of course, was very easy in 
the land of Make-believe. The river flowed 
directly past her playhouse, and had shady 
and grassy banks dappled with flowers and 
bushes. And there were cottages just like 
those pictured in her story books with wind- 
mills and arbors and weather cocks, and 
porches with roses running over them. And 
there were pretty animals of all kinds run- 
ning about, and gay, long-tailed birds filled 
the trees, and monkeys were common, but 
no snakes. On the river, too, which she 
.called the Funny-bone River there were 
plenty of boats -with colored sails, filled 
with childrén, and with mammas taking out 
their babies for an airing, just as she was 
taking out hers, and the people were all 
good and kind and happy. It was a big 
play-world. There was no work to be done, 
and she didn’t ask why. The people, it 
seemed, were just brought into existence 
to amuse themselves, and to have a good 
time. The sun always shone there, the 
trees were always green, and there was no 
winter. To be sure accidents would occa- 
sionally happen in that delightful country. 
One dreadful day Sarah Jane’s boat cap- 
sized in the Funny-bone, and she and all her 
children were thrown into the water, at 
just the point of the elbow where the cur- 
rent was strongest. They would certainly 
all have perished, had not a splendid young 
prince appeared just in the nick of time to 
rescue them. 

Thus little Sarah lived in her land of 
Make-believe for many weeks, for it was 
the long summer vacation, and daily she 
repaired to her lonely playhouse under the 
great tree in the pasture, and plunged at 
once from the commonplace existence of 
eating and sleeping and doing chores at 
home, into her other existence in her dear 
and cherished country of Make-believe, 
a place more real to her than the little gray 
farmhouse where she lived when she was 
just Sarah Jane Smith, and not the lovely 
princess Honora Beatrice. No one had ever 
suspected the existence of the princess, or 
the land of Make-believe, or the Funny-bone 
River, or the beautiful palace where the 
princess lived with her ten children. She had 
never mentioned these names at home to 
good Mrs. Smith, so busy all day with her 
house work and her mending and sewing, 
or to her aunt Judith, or her sister Ann, 
who was very literal and matter-of-fact. 
Nor had she spoken of them to her grand- 
mother Herbert, who certainly would have 
thought her crazy if she had come to com- 
prehend the child. She knew very well 
that though they were nice people, the very 
best people in the world, they were not fitted 
to see things as she saw them, and might 
make fun of her. 

All summer the pasture had been vacant 
of animals, but early in September, as the 
feed was now rich and sweet, Farmer Smith 
opened the gate leading into it, and turned 
in a dozen fine cows to the abundant juicy 
grass. It happened that day that Sarah 
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Jane had gone to visit a little neighbor, — 


and to a real tea drinking with her mamma; 


so she was unable to run out to her play- 


house until the next morning. And, oh! 
such a terrible shock as the poor child was 
doomed to receive. The clumsy, blun ) 
old Brindle with a head board covering 


ree 


a 


wicked horns had literally rooted up, trampled 
to pieces, and destroyed the Make-believe 
- land, the Funny-bone River, and all the 
beautiful gardens and windmills and villages 
and bridges, and had destroyed the boat by 
_ stepping in it, had crushed the precious sugar- 
bowl cover into fragments, and trampled 
the dolls to tatters, and left a terrible waste 
and void of ugliness and reality in the heart 
and fancy of little Sarah Jane. Oh, how 
bitterly the poor child cried over the shat- 
tering of her dream world, that little king- 
dom of Make-believe, never to be recon- 
structed, for it marked the end of a child 
period, the close of the myth and wonder- 
working time when she could make her- 
self believe that all in her dreamland was 
true and real. Poor little Sarah Jane! 
Many atime a big, black beast has come and 
trodden on other foolish, beautiful things of 
her dreaming. Many a time she has wept 
and laughed over the destruction of other 
playhouses of her invention, but nothing 
has left a more indelible impression and 
deeper mark than the hoof old Brindle left 
on Make-believe land. 


Social Problems. 


Rey. John McDowell, D.D., reporting 
for a Committee of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, declares in the New York Observer 
that an authoritative declaration of the at- 
titude of the Church upon social conditions 
is imperative. He gives reasons as follows, 
backing them up by specific recommenda- 
tions :— 


An authoritative declaration of the atti- 
tude of the Church upon social conditions 
is imperative. The reasons for this opinion 
are these :— 

1. The industrial organization of society 
has attained, in the thought of our times, an 

_ importance which has never before been at- 
tached to it. The urgent secular questions 
of the day are the questions of wealth and 
poverty, of luxury and want, of capital and 

labor, of peace and war. ‘These all combine 

_ to ereate a strong demand for a social ex- 
pression of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
this demand creates an obligation from 
which no church bearing the name of Jesus 
Christ can consistently escape. 

2. In the intellectual and social ferment 
over these issues there often appears an 

- open opposition to Christianity, involved 

_ ina materialistic philosophy which limits the 
- scope of belief and action to the life which 

q is. A programme of exclusively external 
ferment is often declared to be synony- 
ous with, or a sufficient substitute for, 
ntial Christianity. Such a claim is in 


Conscience is 
d, but perplexed, and the need exists 
emphasizing in a more definite way the 


e of the parts of society each upon 
s. The Church needs to teach with 


r conviction that men cannot live. 
s alone, and that they must not 
own gain in disregard of the 
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rights and the welfare of others. With clear- 
ness and without hesitation the Church must 
affirm as the principle of social practice 
the fundamental teaching of Jesus, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them.”’ 

Your committee recognizes that the 
Church has already agencies dealing with 
particular social problems, and to these 
existing agencies we give our indorsement 
and for them we bespeak the prayers and 
the support of the Church. 

We affirm that Christianity has largely 
created the present demands for social and 
economic justice and for a larger realization 
of human rights and duties. But for the 
presence of Christian ideals in the world, the 
consciousness of such problems as are above 
mentioned would not exist. It is because 
of the leavening work of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ that men discern the moral issues 
involved in economic relations. Our social 
problems, then, exist by reason of the opera- 
tion of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, and the Christian Church is there- 
fore under an unmistakable obligation to 
contribute to their solution. The hope of 
the world now, as in the preceding nineteen 
centuries, is that, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, the Church may discern the 
truth, and the truth may have free course. 

We believe that Jesus Christ is the final 
authority over all human life, in its social 
as well as in its individual aspects. We be- 
lieve that righteousness can be realized in 
the complex conditions of modern life only 
through the application to all human affairs 
of the principles of the kingdom of God 
as taught by Jesus Christ. 

We believe that the Church is under im- 
perative obligation to show how these Chris- 
tian principles apply to human affairs. We 
believe that this teaching ought to be given 
by the Church definitely in relation to pres- 
ent practical conditions. Therefore, we 
hold that the time has come when the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America must speak its mind concerning 
particular problems now threatening society. 


1. For the acknowledgment of. the obli- 
gations of wealth. 

The Church declares that the getting of 
wealth must be in obedience to Christian 
ideals, and that all wealth, from whatever 
source acquired, must be held or adminis- 
tered as a trust from God for the good of 
fellow-man. The Church emphasizes the 
danger, ever imminent to the individual and 
to society as well, of setting material welfare 
above righteous life. The Church protests 


against undue desire for wealth, untempered | 


pursuit of gain, and the immoderate exal- 
tation of riches. 

2. For the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the conduct of industrial organiza- 
tions, whether of capital or labor. 

3. For a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. 


We hold that the distribution of the prod- | 
ucts of industry ought to be made such that | 


it can be approved by the Christian conscience. 
4. For the abatement of poverty. 


We realize that much poverty is due to | 
but, on the 


vice, idleness, or imprudence; 
other hand, we hold that much is due to 


preventable disease, uncompensated acci-' 


dents, lack of proper education, and other 


conditions for which society is responsible, 


' them as ministers of Jesus Christ, 
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and which society ought to seek to remove. 
We believe that Christianity requires that 
adequate provision be made to relieve from 
want those who, through no fault of their 
own, but by reason of old age or incapacity, 
now suffer the brunt of losses incurred in the 
service of society as a whole. 

5. For the abolition of child-labor; that 
is, the protection of children from exploita- 
tion in industry and trade, and from work 
that is dwarfing, degrading, or morally un- 
wholesome. 

6. For such regulation of the conditions 
of the industrial occupation of women as 
shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of themselves, the community, and 
future generations. 

7. For adequate protection of working 
people from dangerous machinery and ob- 
jectionable conditions of labor, and from 
occupational disease. 

8. For some provision by which the burden 
imposed by injuries and deaths from indus- 
trial accidents shall not be permitted to 
rest upon the injured person or his family. 

9. For the release of every worker from 
work one day in seven. 

The Church holds that in a Christian so- 
ciety these things should prevail: (a) One 
day of rest for eyery six days of work secured 
to every worker; (b) this one day of rest 
made to be, wherever possible, the Lord’s 
Day; (c) the pay of every worker for six 
days’ work made sufficient for the needs of 
seven days of living. 

10. For such ordering of the hours and 
requirements of labor as to make them com- 
patible with healthy physical, mental, and 
moral life. 

11. For the employment of the methods 
of conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes. 

12. For the removal of unsanitary dwell- 
ings and the relief or prevention of conges- 
tion of population, so that there may be 


the proper physical basis for Christian 
family life. 
13. For the application of Christian 


methods in the care of dependent and in- 
capable persons, by the adequate equip- 
ment and humane and scientific adminis- 
tration of public institutions concerned there- 
with. 

14. For the development of a Christian 
spirit in the attitude of society toward 
offenders against a law. 

The Church holds that a Christian society 
must seek the reformation of offenders, and 
that it must endeavor to prevent the com- 
mission of crimes by furnishing a wholesome 
environment, and by such education as will 
develop moral sense and industrial efficiency 
in the young. 

We recommend :— 

1. That the General Assembly hereby 
urge the ministers of the Church to recog- 
nize and fulfil the obligations resting upon 
with re- 
spect to the social application of his gospel; 
and that to this end it urge them :— 

(a) To inform themselves carefully regard- 
ing the conditions of human life in their own 


| neighborhoods, particularly as these are af- 


fected by the conditions of industry. 

(b) To acquaint their congregations with 
these facts. 

(c) To instruct their congregations of the 
teachings of the gospel regarding social 
service, 
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(d) To co-operate in every effort for the 
attainment of the ends for which our Church 
has declared itself. 

2. That the General Assembly hereby re- 
quest all who have charge of schools and col- 
leges to make ample provision for instruction 
regarding the Christian ideal of society; 
and, further, that it request the governing 
bodies and faculties of theological seminaries 
to provide that the students in their care 
be taught the social principles of the gospel, 
and trained in methods of applying these 
principles to the needs of the localities in 
which they shall be called to minister. 

3. That the General Assembly hereby urge 
all the members of our churches to give seri- 
ous study to social problems, and to avail 
themselves of their opportunities for social 
service; to bring the sense of justice and 
righteousness which is fundamental in 
Christianity to bear upon matters of every- 
day life, in business, in society, or wherever 
their influence may extend, and to create 
a Christian public sentiment demanding 
the removal of wrong wherever found. 

4. That the General Assembly direct the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work to publish this report in convenient 
form for distribution throughout the Church. 

The following recommendation was re- 
ferred to the Executive Commission for 
consideration and report :— 

5. That the General Assembly appoint a 
Bureau of Social Service, composed of min- 
isters and elders, to serve without salary, 
whose duty it shall be to co-operate with 
similar organizations of other churches, to 
study social conditions as they are related 
to the progress of the kingdom of God, to 
suggest to the Church practical ways of 
realizing the social ideals of the gospel, and 
to report annually to the General Assembly 
regarding its work; and that to this com- 
mittee there be given also the duties now 
performed by other agencies of the Church 
which deal with social and moral questions, 
such as the Permanent Committee on Tem- 
perance and on Sabbath Observance, and 
the Department of Church and Labor of 
the Board of Home Missions, so that the 
whole matter of social righteousness may be 
treated in its entirety by one agency of the 
Church. 


Mark Twain. 


Mark Twain was an orator, and not merely 
a molder of evanescent epigrams. His grip— 
the grip of a controller of men—was upon all 
who watched, and listened, and wondered; 
and slowly, quietly, he showed them what 
few, perhaps, had suspected—the large emo- 
tions of one who has lived, suffered, worked, 
thought, and remembered. None would 
accuse him of sentimentality: he never cul- 
tivated the tricks of the mere showman, or 
sought refuge in the facile revelations of the 
self-pitier. But just as he represented the 
obvious traits of the typical American char- 
acter—sincerity in word and deed—so also 
he represented the unobvious, and sometimes 
unsuspected, traits—the emotional suscepti- 
bility, the questing for the ideal, all the 
spiritual unrest and human lovableness lying 
deep, very deep, in the heart of the race 
which is outwardly brusque and business- 
like to the point of brutality and offensive 
rudeness. ‘The reception he had met with; 
the weeks of spontaneous and astonishing 
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demonstrativeness—a prolonged orgy of un- 
satiated affection; the comprehension of 
his aims and the graceful and ungrudging 


}acceptance of the charm of his personality: 


all had combined to wear away the outer 
shell of customary reticence. And so, very 
human, a little weary, but altogether una- 
fraid of eloquence, he came at last to his 
peroration. 

“Home is dear to us all, and I am now 
departing for mine on the other side of the 
ocean. Oxford has conferred upon me the 
loftiest honor that has ever fallen to my 
fortune, the one I should have chosen as 
outranking any and all others within the 
gift of men or states to bestow upon me. 
And I have had, in the four weeks that 
I have been here, another lofty honor, a 
continuous honor, an honor which: has 
known no interruption in all these twenty- 
six days, a most moving and pulse-stirring 
honor: the hearty hand-grip and the cordial 
welcome which does not descend from the 
pale gray matter of the brain, but comes up 
with the red blood out of the heart! It 
makes me proud, and it makes me humble. 

“Many and many a year ago I read an 
anecdote in Dana’s ‘Two Years before the 
Mast.’ <A frivolous little self-important 
captain of a coasting-sloop in the dried-apple 
and kitchen-furniture trade was always hail- 
ing every vessel that came in sight, just to 
hear himself talk and air his small grandeurs. 
One day a majestic Indiaman came plough- 
ing by, with course on course of canvas 
towering into the sky, her decks and yards 
swarming with sailors, with macaws and 
monkeys and all manner of strange and ro- 
mantic creatures populating her rigging, and 
thereto her freightage of precious spices lad- 
ing the breeze with gracious and mysterious 
odors of the Orient. Of course, the little 
coaster-captain hopped into the shrouds 
and squeaked a hail: ‘Ship ahoy! What 
ship is that, and whence and whither?’ In 
a deep and thunderous bass came the answer 
back, through a speaking-trumpet: ‘the 
Begum of Bengal, a hundred and twenty- 
three days out from Canton—homeward 
bound! What ship is that?’ The little 
captain’s vanity was all crushed out of him, 
and most humbly he squeaked back: ‘Only 
the Mary Ann—fourteen hours out from 
Boston, bound for Kittery Point with—with 
nothing to speak of!’ That eloquent word 
‘only’ expressed the deeps of his stricken 
humbleness. 

“And what is my case? During, perhaps, 
one hour in the twenty-four—not more than 
that—I stop and reflect. Then Iam humble, 
then I am properly meek, and for that little 
time I am ‘only the Mary Ann,’ fourteen 
hours out, and cargoed with vegetables and 
tin-ware; but all the other twenty-three 
my self-satisfaction rides high, and I am the 
stately Indiaman, ploughing the great seas 
under a cloud of sail, and laden with a rich 
freightage of the kindest words that were 
ever spoken to a wandering alien, I think 
my twenty-six crowded and fortunate days 
multiplied by five; and I am the Begum 
of Bengal, a hundred and twenty-three days 
out from Canton—Homeward bound!” 

The audience sat spellbound, in almost 
painful silence, till it could restrain itself 
no longer; and when in rich, resonant, up- 
lifted voice Mark Twain sang out the words: 
“T am the Begum of Bengal, a hundred and 
twenty-three days out from Canton,” there 
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burst forth a great cheer from one end of 
the room to the other. It seemed an in- 
opportune cheer, and for a moment it upset 
the orator: yet it was felicitous in opportune- 
ness. Slowly, after a long pause, came the 
last two words—like that curious, detached 
and high note in which a great piece of musie 
suddenly ends—‘‘ Homeward bound.” Again 
there was a cheer; but this time it was lower; 
it was subdued; it was the fitting echo to the 
beautiful words—with their double signifi- 
cance—the parting from a hospitable land, 
the return to the native land—wail and 
pean, pean and wail. Only a great littéra- 
teur could have conceived such a passage: 
only a great orator could have so delivered it. 
Charles Vale, in The Forum. 
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James Freeman and James Freeman 
Clarke. 


In the Register of April 7 I notice the 
statement that James Freeman Clarke was 
“not the grandson of James Freeman, he 
was his godson.”’ 

This gives so erroneous an idea of the 
relation between them, that I think it best 
to give the facts. 

James Freeman married a widow, Mrs. 
Martha (Curtis) Clarke. Her first hus- 
band, Major Samuel Clarke, had been an 
officer in the Revolutionary War, and had 
died of lung complaint, contracted during 
the service. He left one son, less than two 
years old at the time of his death, also named 
Samuel Clarke. When this child was about 
nine years old, his mother married James 
Freeman. There were no other children, 
and Dr. Freeman always regarded his wife’s 
son as his own child. The boy, of course, 
had never known any other father, for he 
was an infant at the time of his own father’s 
death. 

When Samuel grew up and married, his 
six children were always own grandchildren 
to Dr. Freeman. Of course it was a step- 
relationship, but the “‘step’’ was now so 
far back as to be practically non-existent. 
A letter is preserved in the family, in which 
Dr. Freeman introducing one of the boys 
(a younger brother of James) to a friend 
speaks of him as ‘‘a very dear grandson.” 

To all these children, Dr. Freeman was a 
most ideal grandfather; but to James, his 
little namesake, he was something more. 
From the time he was a few weeks old, the 
home of this child was with his grandfather, 
though there was no separation from his 
parents, who lived near by. Indeed the 
house of the grandparents was a second home 
to all the children; but the father and mother 
had given James to Dr. Freeman for his 
own child, and if ever there was a loving, 
tender, wise guardian for a boy, it was this 
good grandfather. One of his great de- 
lights was in teaching little James. His 
wisdom and good sense anticipated some of 
the best methods of modern education. 
There are some pretty stories of this period 
in the Biography of James Freeman Clarke. 
How his grandfather wrote for his benefit a 
short Latin grammar, not encumbered by 
unnecessary rules and unwieldy formulas; 
and how James, under this system, read 
Horace for pleasure before he was ten years 
old; how a delightful amusement was made 
of the study of trigonometry, ete. Best of 
all was the religious influence, which gave to 
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the young child a perfect confidence in God 


as a loving father; and was the first impulse, 
which caused the man to become in his turn, 
the teacher of a religion of faith, hope, and 
love. 

Besides his “‘own grandchildren”’ (for 
we must take the liberty of regarding them 
as Dr, Freeman himself did), his sympathy 
for children and his winning qualities caused 
him to be the centre of a large circle of 
young people, his wife’s relatives as well as 
his own; and there could hardly be a fairer 
picture of old age than the one which has 
come down to us of the last days of James 
Freeman, giving so much happiness himself, 
and the object of so much love and rever- 
ence; but nearest of all to his heart was the 
boy who was to carry on his influence to 
another generation, and by so doing fulfil 
his brightest hopes. BscBy Gy 


A Serious Misapprehension. 


The Christian Register (Unitarian), in un- 
dertaking to discuss the suggested altera- 
tions in the Brown University charter, falls 
into a serious misapprehension, or, at least, 
manages to convey the impression that it has 
done so, If, it says:— 

“The charter should be revised in such a 
way as to remove from that institution all 
suspicion of any taint of sectarianism, the 
transaction would be exactly in line with the 
principles of Roger Williams and Dr. Way- 
land. Under the present administration 
the university is, in many respects, as free 
and independent of all sectarian control 
as any university in the country. But it is 
a limitation of which no good can come if 
the condition that a professor in the univer- 
sity should be a professor of religion of the 
Baptist type should exclude from the faculty 
such a man, for instance, as Steinmetz, as a 
teacher of electricity, or the first mathemati- 
cian of the country as a professor of mathe- 
matics, By the processes of specialization, 
the work of experts in all departments of 
science will soon be separated from all specific 
forms of Christian belief.’ 

The natural implication of that statement 
is that the charter of Brown does now re- 
quire that the professor of mathematics, 
electricity, and so on, should be a Baptist. 
So far is this from the truth that the charter 
expressly, and in the most explicit terms, 
forbids any religious or sectarian test what- 
ever for the teaching or student body. Here 
are the exact words:— 

“Into this liberal and catholic institution 
shall never be admitted any religious tests. 
But, on the contrary, ali the members hereof 
shall forever enjoy full, free, absolute, and 
uninterrupted liberty of conscience, and that 
the places of professors, tutors, and all other 
officers, the president alone excepted, shall 


be free and open for all denominations of 


Protestants; and that youth of all religious 
denominations shall and may be admitted 
to the equal advantages, emoluments, and 
honors of the college or university; and that 
the public teaching shall, in general, respect 


_ the sciences; and that the sectarian differ- 


ences shall not make any part of the public 
and classical instructions.” 

This clause in the charter has been scrupu- 
lously observed from the foundation of the 
college until now. The sole exception re- 
lates to the incumbent of the presidential 
office, who, for reasons we hinted at last week, 
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I found that most people go to church to 
hear their own opinions comfortably re- 
iterated. 

“There are other ministers who have 
tried to do the same thing I attempted, 
who had far more unpleasant experiences. 
I want to say that my relations with my 
church were pleasant and friendly up to 
the day I left. It is true that what is re- 
spectfully called the ‘moneyed interests’ 
are usually faithful churchgoers. ‘They have 
made a church congregation, here in New 
England especially, with its old traditions 
of respectability and vested interests, which 
regards it as great a sin, or greater, for a 
man to preach, not socialism, but what they 
call socialism, as it is to loot a bank. 

“This state of affairs is synthetic with 
the old doctrines of conventional morality. 
The Church has always stood for individual 
morality. Voluntary support of the churches 
is one of its biggest problems. It encourages 
the belief in its members that they can buy 
off the Church; that they can buy their way 
into heaven without, Curing their life, doing 
one thing to aid in the fight the rest of the 
world is making for righteousness. 

“The Church has been too long a religion 
of consolation to hurt souls, instead of a 
source of inspiration to well, strong, vigor- 
ous people Consequently, a minister, no 
matter how actively he may wish to employ 
himself in bettering the community, is tied 
down by pottering duties. ‘That is another 
reason for my resigning from the ministry. 

“The message of the Church must be 
changed, if the Church is to survive, from a 
message of another world to one of this 
world. The old_ distinctions between 
‘sacred’ and ‘secular’ must be done away 
with. I hope that the present Church will 
die a natural death, with the gradual death 
of its old adherents, and that the Church of 
the future will give from its pulpit a spiritual 
interpretation of life of the present time, 
with present conditions, used to inspire men 
to live out their present lives in the highest 
way. 

“The idea that the new Church should 
be a sort of lecture platform is not my 
idea of a church, either. Men need not so 
much instruction as inspiration. The Church 
of the future will make its appeal to man’s 
spirit, as the Church always has done. We 
need to be braced up, spiritually and men- 
tally, about once a week. It may be that 
some other institution will develop to take 
up the work of social righteousness, and 
the Church, stripped as much as possible of 


was required to be a Baptist, as is the case 
with the University of Chicago, which by the 
boldest flight of the imagination could not 
be called a “sectarian”’ institution. The 
time may possibly come when among the 
millions of Baptists in this country not one 
can be found fitted for the great office of 
president of Brown University, but that 
time has not yet come.—T7he Examiner. 


Rev. W. W. Peck. 


After having been in the ministry fifteen 
years, the Rev. William W. Peck, of Winchen- 
don, has resigned his pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian church to become a clerk in a banking 
house in Boston. His resignation will go 
into effect the first of next October. 

His action was not taken on account 
of any difference with his parishion- 
ers, but as a result of Mr. Peck’s belief 
that a man who is anxious to employ him- 
self in helping to bring about a_ better- 
ment of social and civic conditions is more 
hampered than helped by being in the min- 
istry. 

From the report of an interview recently 
published in the Boston Herald, we take the 
following explanation :— 

“The churches to-day are living on the 
momentum of theological discussions which 
were set going a century ago,”’ said Mr. 
Peck. ‘‘The Church is holding aloof from 
the civic and social problems of the day. It 
has fed upon the doctrinary teachings of a 
past century. The living relation of re- 
ligion to the actual battle between good and 
evil, which is being waged in the world by 
vigorous men, is not insisted on, and the 
consequence is twofold. The work of im- 
portance that is being done to further social 
justice is being done by people outside the 
Church, and also the Church offers no at- 
traction to people who would be of value to 
it—active, forceful thinkers and workers. 
Most of them are outside the Church. 

“The whole insistence of the training in 
theological schools is upon doctrines and 
theological subjects. This does not appeal 
to the young man of strength and vigor who 
is anxious to make his life count in waging 
war against the social injustices of the day, 
unless he feels courageous enough to attempt 
the almost impossible task of reconstructing 
his church along new lines. 

“Under the best circumstances, a min- 
ister who tries to make his church active for 
good in political, civic, and social fields is 
given no support by his congregation. 
Under more unfavorable conditions he is 
materially hampered, sometimes even bit- 
terly opposed. My own case comes under 
the former description. I was a member of 
one of the more liberal denominations, and 
I was left free to deal in the pulpit with 
whatever subjects I thought best to discuss. 
Except for a few expressed differences of 
opinion, I was not interfered with; and I 
think I had the approval, so far as it went, 
of my congregation. But when I tried to 
make the Church an active factor as a social 
and ethical centre that I believe it should 
be, I found I was lifting the load alone. 

“The absolute indifference of church 
people to the practical applications of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, to our modern con- 
ditions was one of the factors which led me 
to leave the ministry and enter business. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. P. R. Frothingham is 
Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, England. 


Business Notices. 


The Misses Allen School for girls and young ladies 
is unique in its character, unlike any other school known 
of in the country. It combines the family influences of 
home and refined surroundings with the best educa- 
tional advantages, whether it be preparation for college 
or advanced training for high school graduates, in 
music, art, the domestic sciences, and «sthetic culture. 


Be ee Gentlewoman, experienced preceptress 
J and educator,—English, French, piano, drawing,— 
References 


desires responsible position, school or family. 
Register 


exchanged. Address Chaperone, Christian 
office. 
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doctrines, will be simply a source of inspira- 
tion, and a place for men to satisfy their 
innate instinct of worship. 

“But I rather think the development of 
the Church will be along the line I suggested 
at first, because at present the Church is the 
only institution whose province is wide 
enough to embrace every movement for 
good. 

“The time will come when people will 
learn to sink theological differences. They 
will drop disputing about the early theology 
of Saint Paul, on which the present churches 
are founded, and through which the Church 
has lost hold of vital things. I am sick of 
seeing one thousand people trying to sup- 
port three or four miserable little churches 
in a community just large enough to main- 
tain one church as it should be. It is dis- 
gusting, the bitter sectarian animosity of 
Lilliputian dimensions, which keeps the 
churches separate. As a result, most of the 
country churches are dying, or being sup- 
ported by home missionary societies, and the 
people who are contributing to these societies 
do so because they have a desire to do 
something charitable, don’t know how to do 
it, and have a notion that the home mis- 
sionary societies do much good. Personally, 
I question the advantage of keeping alive 
dying organizations. What is needed is to 
cut away the useless excrescences, and, if 
need be, cut to the bone. 

“T am convinced, from personal experience 
and observation that people are just as eager 
as ever to get spiritual help from the churches, 
if the churches will provide it. The popu- 
larity of churches run on the new lines 
which I have suggested proves this. What 
the Church should aim for is to be not so 
much a relief corps, to look after the help- 
less, as a militant line of battle in the fight 
against all sorts of evils. As secretary of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, I am 
convinced that the present temper of the 
churches is unfriendly to ministers dedicated 
to the proposition that the task of securing 
social justice is the foremost obligation rest- 
ing on the churches.”’ 

Mr. Peck does not intend to drop his in- 
terest in what he thinks should be the proy- 
ince of churches, but will work as secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Changed Prices for Manuals. 


It has been found necessary to issue a new 
catalogue of the publications of the Sunday 
School Society. This is now almost com- 
pleted, and will be ready for distribution in 
the near future. It will be somewhat 
smaller than the one now in use, and, we 
hope, a clearer guide to those seeking lesson 
helps for their classes. 

A comparison of the two catalogues will 
show a general change of prices asked for 
our publications. In nearly every case this 
change means a decided reduction. This is 
especially true of manuals that have gone 
through several editions, and so have paid 
for the original cost of the plates. Newer 
issues we must still keep at about the former 
price, with the hope that greater reductions | 
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may be made later on. A missionary body 
like ours should not, on the one hand, ask 
more than actual cost for its manuals, or, 
on the other, sell them much below cost. 
We try to be fair to our patrons who buy of 
us, and to our supporters who contribute to 
our treasury. 

Three rules have been adopted in this 
rearrangement of prices:— 

First. We will hereafter pay all charges 
for packing and shipping, delivering our 
goods to any part of the United States or 
Canada free of charge to the buyer. This 
will place patrons at a distance from Boston 
on an equality with those nearer, and will 
enable buyers to determine in advance 
precisely what their supplies will cost. 

Second. Prices will be uniform, the same 
for each manual, whether the purchase be 
a single book or a hundred. Dozen and 
hundred prices give the larger and presum- 
ably abler buyers an advantage over those 
who buy in small quantities. If we can 
afford to sell a book for a lower price by 
the dozen, we can afford to sell it at that 
price by the single copy. The new prices 
we have fixed in no case exceed the former 
dozen price, and are often less than that. 

Third. On bills of one dollar and over, 
we inake a reduction of 5 per cent. if pay- 
ment is made with the purchase, or within 
thirty days of the shipment of the goods. 
Our patrons would be surprised to know what 
proportion of the cost of supplying manuals to 
our schools arises from the necessity of sending 
frequent statements of account. This cost 
must be added to the price of the books, and 
should be taken off when it is not incurred. 
By stimulating cash payments, and by making 
prices uniform, we hope to reduce materially 
the cost of book-keeping and postage. With 
so many and important enterprises awaiting 
support, we feel that office expenses should 
be reduced to the lowest possible point. 


A Correction. 


The large gift, which we gratefully ac- 
knowledged in a recent number of the 
Register, was $500, not one hundred less, as 
the types made us say. ‘The error was dis- 
covered in the proof, but at so great distance 
from the press that our best efforts resulted 
in getting the correction in about an hour 
too late to be made in the paper. Con- 
sidering the season, offerings are coming in 
gratifying number and amounts, while re- 
assuring messages with eager offers to co- 
operate with us in our work are received 
daily. Many are seeing that in religious 
education, more almost than in any other 
way, we are to build the church and moralize 
the humanity that is to be. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


A Vacation Hint. 


Vacation time has come to many of our 
churches and unions: and with the vacation 
mood upon us we are apt to lay back and 
content ourselves with the thought that 
there being no services in our own churches, 
we are at liberty to do as we choose with the 
time at our disposal. 

This may be very well for those in whom 
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this. enforced period of idleness does not 
engender the bad habit of non-church- 
going, but it would be the part of wisdom for 
many of us to embrace these occasions to 
learn what other churches have to offer 
during the summer season. 

To those who wish to attend some church 
service the opportunity is seldom lacking. 
Even in an almost isolated country section 
the vacation months find the churches of 
the locality open for the summer visitors; 
and the seaside resorts almost always have 
in their neighborhood some attractive chapel, 
or other meeting place more or less fashion- 
able, according to environment, where pub- 
lic worship is held. Already to many of 
our union friends and members it may be 
evident that the vacation season does not 
necessarily mean an entire cessation from 
church interests and responsibilities. 

We know several of our members who 
are in the habit of giving their services at 
the organ, or-in some village choir, during 
these vacation months, and are feeling that 
a change of scene and environment are bring- 
ing a sense of rest as well as of happiness 
that is twofold. 

Let us remember, too, that we may be 
setting an example to others during these 
summer days such as may not be our privi- 
lege in our work-a-day world; and especially 
if our lot brings us to a community where 
there is a Unitarian church, all the more 
ought we to show our loyalty to the cause 
and our courtesy to the minister by attend- 
ing the church service. 

In these open-air days, as we gather new 
strength and fresh inspiration from the con- 
tact with sea and mountains and woods, we . 
must not forget that the home church is 
waiting for us in the autumn, and its coming 
year’s success may be largely dependent 
upon the mood and impulse of the people, 
young and old together, who return to the 
old fixed habits of bearing the church bur- 
dens, with vigor and zeal renewed,—all 
gained from the summer’s contact with 
nature. 

We shall need for our church work every 
bit of strength and enthusiasm derived from 
this rest period, so it behooves us to acquire 
as much latent energy as possible from an 
out-of-door life this summer. Then will 
the vacation have been worth while in every 
sense, if we have gained courage for renewed 
efforts, and have brought back fresh ex- 
periences to share with our fellow-workers. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. Charles E. Park will preach at Na- 
hant, Sunday, August 7, at 11 A.M. 


Rev. Theodore C. Williams will preach at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, August 7, at 10.30 A.M. 


Rey. Alfred Hussey of Baltimore will 
preach in the Union Chapel at Little Boar’s 
Head, N.H., Sunday, August 7, at 11 A.M. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
August 7, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted 
by Rev. George R. Dodson of St. Louis. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
2oth Street, New York, a union service will 
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be held Sunday, August“7, at 11 A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brook- 
lyn. The public are cordially invited. 


Churches. 


FarruAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rey. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill, Mass., will 
preach August 7. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—First Unita- 
rian Church: Rev. Eugene R,. Shippen, 
Detroit, Mich., will preach Sunday, August 
7, at Il A.M. 

Personals. 

Rev. John Henry Applebee, who has been 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church, Attleboro, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the May Me- 
morial Church of Syracuse, N.Y., of which 
Dr. Samuel R. Calthrop is pastor emeritus. 
Mr. Applebee will begin his new pastorate 
January 1. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— _ 


Already acknowledged 
July 5. Society in Hopedale, Mass............... 


6. William Magenau, Gémez Palacio, Dgo., 
MPR IRR MEM NS 5a fs amc ardscin- 6. atetsvn torent 10.00 
8. Society in Braintree, Mass............... 50.00 
28. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. ....... 500.00 
6.00 


30. Associate members 


$1,672.27 


Francis H. LIncoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions  re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety during June and July :— 


June 3. ae Conference Sunday-school 
6. South Natick, Mass., Sunday-school... . . 
20. Lynn, Mass., Sunday-school 
July 1. Petersham, Mass., Sunday-school . 
5. Brookline, ’Mass., First Parish... 
7. Seem, Mass. Ny Second Church “Sunday - 


ool... 
. Randolph, “Mass., Sunday-school 


BaP Bench re intretr erin ecrneeney cen horn rsp eueniats 500.00 
Ts. saree, Mass) church 1... sity os s.. see 15.00 
13. William B. French, Boston, Mass.,..... 5.00 
14. Arthur T. Lyman, Boston.............. 10.00 
16. Augustus P. Loring, Boston .......... I0.00 
16. H. O. Underwood, Boston............. 10.00 
16. West Upton, Mass., Sunday-school . 10.00 
20. D. W. Pratt, Winchester, Mass.. 5.00 
20. Frank A. Cutting, Winchester, Mass. . 10.00 
25. Miss Helen F. Kimball, Brookline, Mass. 20.00 
25. Quincy, IIl., Sunday-school RISA au ic, oe 15.00 


RIcHARD C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 


An Antistatue Society: 


Governments of nations, as well as churches 
and universities, when powerful, have always 
attempted to perpetuate the memory of 
themselves and successful men of this world 
by erecting statues and other monuments 
with their names engraven thereon. Alas! 
the graven image can but perpetuate the 
weakness as well as the power of the departed, 
and the temporary glory fades as time shows 
the truth of the life which some legislator 
or thoughtless ruler has attempted to honor. 

To some citizens the growth of “fuss 
and feathers’? at commencement seasons, 
the variegated scholars’ caps, showing per- 
haps a variation in intellectual attainment 
that does not necessarily ‘‘mark. the perfect 
man,’’ seem ridiculous, but not sad, whereas 
the political statues which mar the beauty 
of the outdoor air become objects of com- 
ment not always respectful to the departed 
politician, who might have been allowed a 
better fate. 
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the question reduces 
itself to just this: 
Are you willing to 


trust to chance 


buying 
or are 


in 
soda crackers, 
you going to 


assure yourself of get- 
ting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
e¢ 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


One day not very long ago the late Will- 
iam A. Hovey, a man of rare skill as an 
observer and of a very genuine philosophy, 
made a suggestion for Boston, the Athens 
of America, which I enjoyed and which I 
believe points a moral. ‘“‘Boston,’’ said he, 
“should have an antistatue society. I reason 
the matter thus: When the great Athens 
was republican and free, she humbly erected 
a few statues to the Olympian gods, but, 
when she became powerful after Alexander 
had returned from Persia loaded with spoils, 
she boldly erected various images to gen- 
erals, admirals, and the like, the gods only 
knew who, and Athens fell! So with Rome; 
when she fell, hundreds of images to commem- 
orate hundreds of unimportant men fell! 
To save the Athens of America let us organize 
against the fall.’’ 

Another suggestion is a field of glory 


where in future all memorialized shall be 
collected as in Washington,—where the ill- 
sorted heroes grace the entry to the House 
of Representatives, who are perhaps them- 
selves ill-sorted.—A. M. H., in the Spring- 
field Republican. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. ield, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont ‘St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


Uncle Eben, in the Washington Star, says, 
“Tt takes a mighty conscientious man to allus 
be able to tell de difference ’tween when he’s 
tired an’ when he’s lazy.” 


Mrs. Adams (of Boston): ‘‘Now promise 
me, Waldo, that you will never write any- 
thing you would be ashamed to send to the 
Atlantic Monthly.’’—Life. 


“Why do girls wear engagement rings?”’ 
is a question in the Boston Tvranscript. 
And the answer, ‘‘On the same principle 
that a person ties a string around his finger— 
so they won’t forget they’re engaged.” 


In England the interest in woman suf- 
frage extends even to the children A little 
girl in a strong equal-rights family lately 
named her new kitten ‘‘Antisuffragette.” 
Her mother protested. The child answered 
calmly, ‘‘Oh, I am going to change her name 
as soon as she gets her eyes open!”’ 


A New York woman tells of an experience 
which she had recently in one of the large 
department stores. She was looking for 
some house furnishings, and, walking up to 
one of the floor-walkers, asked where she 
could see the candelabra. ‘‘All canned goods 
two counters to the left,’’ answered the offi- 
cial guide briefly — Harper's Weekly. 


A pompous member of the bar of the 
Quaker City was seeking to convey the im- 
pression that his income from practice was 
exceedingly large. ‘‘Gentlemen, I have to 
earn a good deal. My personal expenses 
are over fifteen thousand dollars a year. It 
costs me that to live!’”’ ‘‘That’s too much,” 
interjected a fellow lawyer. ‘“‘I wouldn’t 
pay it,—it isn’t worth it!”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Father Cummings, once superintendent 
of the Little Wanderers’ Home, attended 
a watch-night service, and closed his testi- 
mony by saying: ‘“‘It may be but a month 
longer that I shall be here, perhaps a week, 
or even before the close of another day I 
shall be gone.’”’ He had hardly seated him- 
self when a young man in the back of the 
vestry started the old song, ‘‘Oh, why do 
you wait, dear brother, oh, why do you tarry 
so long?” 


A glue factory stands near a certain rail- 
way. Its charms are not for the nose, and 
therefore a lady often carried with her a 
bottle of lavender salts. One morning an 
old farmer took the seat beside her. As 
the train neared the factory, the lady opened 
her bottle of salts. Soon the whole car was 
filled with the horrible odor. The farmer 
put up with it as long as he could, then 
shouted, ‘‘Madam, would you mind puttin’ 
the cork in that ’ere bottle?’’—New York 
Tribune. 


Maw’s callin’ from the milk-house, 
Callin’ stern, 

“Jim, yer lazy, good-fer-nuthin’, 
Come an’ churn.”’ 


Paw’s callin’ from the corn-patch, 
Callin’ loud, 

“James, yer hulkin’, stupid loafer, 
Time yer ploughed.”’ 


Nature’s callin’ from the trout-brook, 
Callin’ whish, 

“Son, yer poor, tired, lazy feller, 
Come and fish.”’ 


Stranger, if we just swapped places, 
Put it clear, 
Which of all the three a-callin’ 
Would you hear? 
—New York Sun. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. “In the heart of the Massachu- 
a ea nen setts Highlands’’ 
Educational. Steam heat in every room, private 


baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 

air, pure water, best of beds, good 

food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERcIVAL BiopGett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, rg1o. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


s 3 
Kimball School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, fieldsports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


130th year opens Sept. 21st, 1910. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


The Highland Military Academy 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the ‘Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $4oo. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. ¥. B. KNAPP, Director. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover. na. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt Term Opens SEPTEMBER 21. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL gen yet olin 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. chy -regulated bony fou ant =~ 2 + 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. rea R. Wurtz, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Co ae school course. Postgradu- 
Principals: Music and Art. 


John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 


Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A. B. 


Year book and pictures on request. 


